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TRIBUTE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
AT THE 501H ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING 
OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


GOALS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF AMERICAN MUSEUMS* 


I WAS very happy when your president, Mr. Higgins, asked 
me to come here today and speak at the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Worcester Art Museum. Representing the National Gallery, I am particularly 
glad to have this opportunity to pay tribute to your famous and already venerable 
institution, to which all of us in the art world owe such a debt of gratitude. 

Fifty years in the life of an individual is not such a very long time — or so I 
have come to think quite recently. In the life of a museum, however, it is a very 
long time indeed, and in your case places you in that small and select company of 
art museums which, for more than half a century, have influenced the development 
and appreciation of art in this country. 


* Excerpts from the speech by Mr. David E. Finley, Director, National Gallery of Art, Washington, and Presi- 
dent, American Association of Museums, delivered at the soth Anniversary Observance Program of the Worcester 
Art Museum, at Worcester, Mass. on April 10, 1948. 
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You have for many years been one of the outstanding museums in the United 
States, not only by reason of the quality and scope of your collection, but also be- 
cause of the influence you have exerted in the development of museum methods 
and in the field of art education. 

... A museum, as has been well said, is like a living organism; it must grow or 
it will perish. If that growth is to be directed intelligently, the museum must be 
based on a definite philosophy and on a concrete, well thought-out plan, adapted 
to the needs of the particular community but projected along lines that reach far 
into the future and capable of being realized by degrees. Here, too, you have been 
fortunate not only in your plan for the museum, but in the men who have carried 
it out. Already you have realized many of your ambitions under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Higgins, Mr. Morgan, and other presidents of the museum, and mem- 
bers of your Board of Trustees and of the Corporation. Your achievements have 
also been due, in large part, to a succession of able and resourceful museum direc- 
tors among whom, in my time, I have been proud to number as friends — Francis 
Taylor, Charles Sawyer, and George Stout. 

... Another reason for your success at Worcester is the fact that you have 
dared to pioneer in many fields of museum activity. You can say of yourselves, as 
Pericles said of the Athenians, “We do not copy our neighbors, but are an example 
to them — for we are lovers of the beautiful, yet with economy, and we cultivate 
the mind without loss of manliness.” 

You were among the first to adapt your museum activities to the needs of an 
industrial community, making the museum the art center of the entire city ina very 
real sense of the word. ... Most important of all, you have given to many children 
an outlet for their creative talents and equipped them with a skill in painting and 
modeling which can make the difference between a happy and productive life and 
one that is futile and empty. What you have accomplished in this field must be a 
source of great pride to you, for the achievements of the Worcester Art Museum 
are known throughout the country and have influenced the work of other museums 
as well as the public schools of the United States. 

... You have shown at Worcester how important it is to induce people to come 
to the museum by any legitimate means — preferably, of course, to study and enjoy 
the works of art, but also to hear good music or to learn new skills or to use the mu- 
seum in other ways — so that eventually they feel at home there and have, so to 
speak, a home away from home. 

If we can make our art museums interesting and inviting places where the pub- 
lic can enjoy the hours they spend there and become familiar with great works of 
art, then we have taken a long step forward in making the museum an essential 
part of modern life, as the university and the public library have long since become. 
As the museum becomes more and more necessary to an educated public, people 
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generally will give it their support in order that they and their children may en- 
joy its benefits, along with those provided by other accepted institutions of learning. 

It is only in the last fifty or seventy-five years that art museums in the United 
States have been in a position to render to the public service of the kind that I have 
described. Before that time, few museums here were able to show important collec- 
tions of original works of art by the great masters. The best they had in the field 
of sculpture, for instance, were mostly plaster copies of Greek and Roman works. 
In fact, just fifty years ago, in Washington, a plan was proposed to the Congress, 
and seriously considered, to build a National Gallery consisting of a series of build- 
ings covering sixty-two acres on the Potomac, and reproducing, in Portland ce- 
ment, the Acropolis and other architectural monuments of the past. These cement 
replicas were to be filled with reproductions of Egyptian, Greek, Medieval, and 
other masterpieces because, so it was said at the time, America could never hope to 
have great original works of art and must be content with only the second-best. 

How long ago that seems, and how provincial and naive! How different also, 
I may add, from the more realistic and intelligent conception of your founder, Mr. 
Salisbury, and his contemporaries in Worcester who, at that very moment, were 
planning a museum that should contain only original works of art and conform to 
the highest standards of Europe and present-day America. 

Happily, Washington is now in a position to compete with you and other cen- 
ters of culture in the field of art. But even today, there are vast stretches in this 
country where no museums exist and few, if any, original works of art of any im- 
portance. Many of our people must still depend on reproductions; and while these 
are very useful, especially in studying the history of art, such reproductions must 
not be taken too seriously and should be considered as having fulfilled their prin- 
cipal function when they have stimulated an overwhelming desire to see the orig- 
inal works of art. 

To see original works of art, the public must go to the museums. There, thanks 
to the generosity of our great collectors and others who have provided these works 
or the funds with which to buy them, the American public can find many of the 
finest products of human genius, by the greatest artists of all the ages. 

Man needs contact with the work of human genius. He needs it today more 
than ever before in order to regain his self-confidence. For today man is afraid. 
Just as he once feared mastodons and pterodactyls and other beasts of prey, so 
now he fears loss of health or loss of his job in this complex and mechanized civi- 
lization. He fears the atom bomb, and distrusts his power to control it and other 
forces of nature which he has let loose in the world. He fears other nations and 
strange ideologies which seem to threaten not only his security, but his liberty and 
his right to enjoy the fruit of his own labor without too much interference from 
the State. 
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In this changing and rather frightening world the artist, like other men, finds 
himself groping his way and desperately in need of guidance —as indeed we all are. 
In such a situation, perhaps the museums can serve as guide posts from the past to 
the future and together with the Church and the philosophers can help man to find 
a way out of the spiritual morass in which he seems to have lost himself. 

In the museums we are brought into contact with the art of all the ages, and 
in these works of human genius we see, in a flash as of lightning, into the soul of 
some great personality who, through the medium of paint or stone, has left a state- 
ment for us to read. Sometimes it is a universal message, of interest to all men; but 
in all cases, if it is to be of help, it must be an honest message, freely expressed with- 
out compulsion from the State or from other outsides forces. 

It is one of the greatest tragedies of our time that today, in many parts of the 
world where totalitarian rule extends, the artist, the man of letters, even the mu- 
sician, is under fire. The all-powerful State tells him that he must paint not what 
he, the artist, sees and feels and knows to be true, but what the State wants him to 
paint, and in such a way that all men can see it alike and feel the same reaction. 

It is not in such a world that great art will be produced, nor will freedom it- 
self long survive if man’s artistic impulses are put into a strait-jacket. Albert Sch- 
weitzer, one of the great spiritual and intellectual leaders of our day, says: “To 
know another cannot mean to know everything about each other; it means to feel 
mutual affection and confidence and to believe in one another. A man must not try 
to force his way into the personality of another.” And to what Dr. Schweitzer has 
said, I would add that collective man or the State also must not be allowed to in- 
vade or kill personality. 

It is our responsibility in the museums to prove faithful custodians of the 
works of art entrusted to our care. That, of course, we must do, and we must make 
them serve the community, as you are doing so well here in Worcester. But our 
overwhelming responsibility is to insist upon the integrity of individual effort in 
the arts, and thus to preserve that respect for personality and for the dignity of the 
individual which is not only necessary for the creation of great art, but is also part 
of the very foundation of our Western Christian civilization. Museums are part 
of the intellectual ramparts of our world — ramparts which are now under attack 
and which we must defend to the full extent of our powers. It is a great respon- 
sibility that we in the museums have assumed; and, in the discharge of that re- 
sponsibility, we dare not, and will not fail. 


DAVID E. FINLEY: 
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PAINTINGS 
OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
AT DURA-EUROPOS 


THE UPPER REGISTER" 


HE east and south portions of the upper picture zone were 
completely razed by the sloping embankment. On the north wall only the west- 
ernmost panel has survived. Best preserved is the west wall portion. Proceeding in 
the usual way, we start on the left with the southernmost panel of the west wall. 


* The present material is part of a book on The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of the Dura Synagogue, to 
appear shortly in the University of Chicago Press with whose Permission it is published by the “Gazette.” The Syn- 
agogue at Dura-Europos, which is dated 245 A.D. by an inscription, was excavated in 1932-1935 by an expedition 
of Yale University and the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres under the supervision of Proressor M. I. 
RosTovrzEFF, PROFESSOR CLARK HOPKINS and COUNT DU MESNIL DU BUISSON. 
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FIG. 1. — Saul among the Prophets. — Dura Synagogue. 


Panel XX: Saul among the Prophets. (Fig. 1) 
(I Samuel IX, X) 


All that is left of the scene is a narrow strip along the bottom. From left to 
right, following a short blank space, are seen four figures, two juvenile and two 
adult ones, moving to the right. The adult figures are clad in long garments. After 
an interval there is a figure in trousers and white boots facing left, and finally a 
man in long garments also turned to the left. An Aramaic dipinto is discernible to 
the left of the boot of the figure in trousers. 

The Yale report refers only briefly to the panel. Count Du Mesnil du Buis- 
son’ tentatively suggested a few subjects, such as Joseph Receiving his Brethren, 
Benjamin’s Cup, and Joseph Introducing his Brethren to Pharaoh, but has ad- 
mitted that the evidence is too scanty tomake any serious conjectures. Du Mesnil 
reads the dipinto: “Husham has revealed” or “Husham has painted,’ taking 
the inscription for an artist’s signature. 

It will be noted that none of the suggestions presented accounts for the two 
juvenile figures. These figures call to mind an episode from the story of Saul. Saul, 
“a choice young man and goodly,” took one of his lads (literally, a boy “naar,” 
according to I Samuel IX,3) and went to seek his father’s asses. The meeting with 
Samuel and the anointing of Saul are described. After this stirring experience, 
Saul leaves Samuel and meets a company of prophets on a hill (I Samuel X,10) 
whom he joins. Becoming possessed by their ecstasy, he too begins to prophesy, to 
the amazement of “all that knew him before-time.” The people say to one another: 
“What is this that is come unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the prophets?” 
(I Samuel X,11). 

In my opinion, the scene shows young Saul with his young servant. They have 
just come up the hill from the left and are approaching the company of prophets, 
the figures in long garments. The man in the center group who is in boots and 

1. COMTE DU MESNIL DU Buisson, Les Peintures de la Synagogue de Doura-Europos, 245-256 après J.-C., 


Rome, Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1939, p. 48. 
2. IBiD., p. 162, Nr. 23, fig. 111. Reproduced from a sketch by C. H. KRAELING. * 
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FIG. 2. — The Judgment of Solomon. — Dura Synagogue. 


trousers is apparently the man of the “people” who makes the ironic remark: “Is 
Saul also among the prophets?” 

Pending the publication of a photograph of the inscription, I would read the 
sketch of it as: mashal Shaul (Proverb [of] Saul).? In I Samuel X,12, the ques- 
tion: “Is Saul also among the prophets?” occurs again and it is stated that it be- 
came a “proverb” (mashal). 

The sight of Saul, mingling with seers and prophets, is regarded by the peo- 
ple with a touch of humor. Somehow he does not belong to the company. That 
Saul is not persona grata to our artist is evident from the picture David Spar- 
ing Saul, where Saul is shown to be morally inferior to David. Saul, in fact, has no 
place in the Messianic concept, which ignores the circumstance that he was the first 
king of Israel, the first to be anointed by Samuel. The Bible eventually rejects 
that choice. The Lord says: “It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be king.” (I 
Samuel XV, 11). In the Messianic plan focused on David, Saul cannot have any 
important role. This explains why the scene has been placed farther up in the top 
register. It is used as an antithesis to Elijah Raising the Widow’s Son, placed be- 
low (Fig. 4). Elijah, emphatically contrasted with Saul, the would-be prophet, is 
the true prophet. In other words, he, Elijah, zs the Messenger of the Messiah. 

The next panel to the right borders on the triptych. 


Panel XXI: Judgment of Solomon (Fig. 2) 
(I Kings X,18-20; III,16 ff) 


This panel, also preserved only in the lower part, is, owing to its legible in- 
scriptions, more easily identifiable. Moving from left to right, we see two frontal 
female figures in long draped dresses standing side by side, and at an interval, a 


3. The dipinto is 9 cms. long. 
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frontal male figure in white boots. Farther to the right there is a chair in front 
view, inscribed in Greek CYNKA@AAPO ICI (sic!) (assessor).* Next to it are seen 
steps flanked by alternating crouching lions and eagles. One of the steps bears the 
Greek inscription: “Solomon.” Farther to the right there is a figure in long gar- 
ments and next to it another chair in three-quarter view. 

Clark Hopkins, C. H. Kraeling and Du Mesnil du Buisson® have considered 
two alternatives: the Judgment of Solomon and Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
The second subject was proposed because of the fastidious dresses of the women, 
more befitting the queen and a lady-in-waiting. Furthermore, the episode of the 
queen, it was observed, being depicted along with the throne of the king in the 
same chapter (I Kings X), the artist may have associated the two topics. Except 
for these points, the first alternative seemed to all interpreters to be the more plaus- 
ible one. With regard to the women’s attire and its conspicuous elegance, it may 
be surmised that it simply meant to reflect the social status of the women (I Kings 
III,16). The Talmud actually discussed that point, and there are references to 
Babylonian scholars, Samuel of Nehardea and Jehuda of Pumpedita, as well as 
Joshua ben Levi of Lydda in Palestine, who considered the two women as harlots. 
Others went so far as to regard them as demons.° 

As for the throne and the source of its description, it is obvious that the artist 
used a post-biblical version of I Kings X,19-20, since the throne shows, besides the 
biblical lions, eagles, a feature of a number of amplified biblical paraphrases.’ 

Even from the damaged panel it can be gathered that the throne is given a 
prominent part in the scene. Identified by the inscription, the throne is pointed 
out to the spectator, who is thus assisted in finding the throne of the Persian king, 
in the Esther panel down below, across the registers, adorned with the same eagles 
and lions (Figs. 3 and s). 

It may be inferred from this correspondence with the throne of Ahasuerus, 
that the throne of the just and wise judge would fit better into the context — the 
more so since the term “‘assessor” conveys a court of justice — than the throne of the 
perfect host. Besides this, the chairs in the scene have the form of the Roman sella 
curulis, the magistrate’s seat. 

However, Solomon, as such, does not belong in the Messianic concept. He is 
not the Messianic king.* It is only because he is instrumental in the building of the 


4. Du MESNIL, Peintures, p. 47. 


5. Comptes Rendus des Séances de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (June 1933), p. 248; C. H. 
KRAELING, “The Synagogue,” in: The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary Report of sixth season of work, NEw 
HAVEN, 1936, p. 348; Du MEsnir, in: “Revue Biblique,” XLIII, p. 111; IDEM, Peintures, p. 46. 


6. R. FAERBER, Koenig Salomo in der Tradition, Vienna, 1902, 1, pp. 66-67. 


7. For instance, the Targum sheni to Esther, see: SALZBERGER, Salomos Tempelbau und Thron in der semi- 
tischen Sagenliteratur, Berlin 1912, 77 f. 


8. H. GRESSMANN, Der Messias, Goettingen, 1929, p. 277. 


FIG. 4. — Elijah Raising the Widow’s Son. — Dura Synagogue. Courtesy of Professor M. I. Rostovtzeff. 
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throne and the Temple, that he is given a place in the decoration. Just as the ad- 
joining Saul panel on the left is connected with the Elijah scene down below in 
pointing out Elijah’s mission, so the Solomon panel is linked with the Ahasuerus 
scene in the lower register in pointing to the important role of the Persian king 
in the Messianic plan. 

As to their interrelation, the Saul and the Solomon panels follow the order of 
time and thus conform to the left-to-right sequence observed so far in the left part 
of the synagogue decoration. 

RACHEL WISCHNITZER. 


FIG. 5.— Ahasuerus on Solomon’s Throne. — Dura Synagogue. 
(Detail of scene reproduced as Fig. 3). Sketch by A. S. Benoist. 
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BRITISH-FRENCH ARTISTIC 
RELATIONS IN THE XVI CENTURY 


L. IS NOT our intention to exhaust here the subject of the 
artistic relations between England and France during the XVI Century. Our de- 
sire is merely to pass in review some facts which throw additional light upon these 
relations. The documents regarding these facts may already have been published 
but they have never been studied separately, and we thought that a special review 
such as this would help to heighten their interest as well as bring out some new 
data. It may also, in turn, serve as an opportunity for those interested in the sub- 
ject to call our attention to such details as may have escaped us. If this indeed 
proved to be the case, we would consider that we had achieved the main purpose 
of this paper. 

The first example we wish to mention, dates from the first quarter of the XVI 
Century. Louis XII, the King of France, having, at the beginning of 1514 lost his 
wife, Anne de Bretagne, immediately began thinking of a new alliance. Anxious 
to consolidate the recent ties of friendship which had brought him closer to Henry 
VIII, the King of England, he asked for the hand of the latter’s sister, the Princess 
Mary Tudor, and at once obtained it. He immediately delegated to the Court of 
England the Sieur de Marigny, accompanied by his painter and valet de chambre 
in ordinary Jean Perréal, called Jean de Paris—the very man who several months 
before had presided over the decorations of the funeral ceremonies of Queen Anne 
de Bretagne. In a letter dated September, 1514, Louis XII explained to the Car- 
dinal of York his motives for sending the painter along: 

“And as to your having retained with you the Sieur de Marigny and Jean de 
Paris, to help to build up the apparel according to fashion in France, you have 
given me pleasure in doing so, and I am presently writing them that they should 
not only obey you in this but also in all QUE that you would order them, and in 
everything as they would to my own person.” 

Perréal was thus put in charge of seeing to it that the trousseau of the Prin- 
cess was adapted to the fashion current at the Court of France; but in addition he 
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was to paint for his master the portrait of his fiancee.* This is gathered from a pas- 
sage of the Fasciculus Temporum published by Jean Petit about 1524. Leopold 
Delille, in a communication to the Society of the History of Paris on October 1, 
1884, quoted this text: 

“Eodem tempore, Ludovicus audit Mariam Regis Angliae sororem, tante 
esse venustatis, ut Regis Thoro digna censeretur . . . Destinat itaque ad Angliam 
Johannem Parrhisiensem, alterum Apellem, qui Mariae formam effingat.” 

Several portraits of Mary Tudor have been preserved to the present time. In 
regard to some of them, the name of Perréal has been mentioned without, how- 
ever, very positive proofs. Such is the portrait (Fig. 1) which has passed from the 
Salting Collection to the National Gallery in London. It is listed under Number 
2615 in the catalogue of the Gallery and is attributed there to the French School. 
Another, preserved in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris (panel, h. 23 cms.; 
w. 29 cms.), also bears the name of Mary Tudor (Fig. 2). This name was attached 
to it because of the undeniable resemblance between this portrait and the preced- 
ing one, but without the name of the artist or that of the model having been ascer- 
tained. In any case, this is undoubtedly a French painting. 

Another portrait was engraved by Jacques de Bie (Fig. 3) with the inscrip- 
tion on the engraving that it was made after the portrait in London. The costume, 
indeed, seems to correspond to the British fashion of the time. Bancel, in his book 
on Perréal, however, gives a reproduction in color of this portrait, made after a 
picture owned by one of his friends. The inscription is too vague to make it possible 
to keep track of it, and consequently to judge of its value. We wish to mention, 
finally, a painting which was exhibited at the Burlington Club in 1909 and repro- 
duced in the illustrated catalogue of that exhibition under Number 28. It is the 
work of a Flemish artist, Johannes Corvus, and would be the portrait of the 
Princess after her second marriage when she became Duchess of Suffolk. We skip 
others. 

But more interesting than all the others for our present discussion, is an image 
of the Queen in a woodcut illustrating a small booklet of 1515, published by Henri 
Estienne: 

“Epistola Consolatoria de Morte Ludovici Duodecime per Modum Dialogi 
Edita a Magistro Moncetto Castellione Aretino in Aedibus Henrici Stephani.” 

This interesting woodcut (Fig. 4), revealed by Jules Renouvier in 1861, is ac- 
companied by a text in which the engraver apologizes for having kept the widow 
of the King dressed in such fashionable attire: 

“Maria Francorum Alba Regina non sic sed puellata depinge da veniebat, 
verum hanc aratram pictor non viderat.” 


Marie, the Reine Blanche (White Queen) of France, should then have been 


1. See lecture on Perréal delivered by G. LEBEL before the “Société des Antiquaires de France,” in 1939. 
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painted in mourning attire, but the painter did not see her in that dress. This 
leads us to presume that the portrait which served as a model for the engraving 
was made prior to the mourning period. However, the engraving is dated 1515. 
Louis XII died on January 1, of that year. And the engraving shows the Queen in 
a Court costume. We must not forget that Perréal had just made the portrait of 
the Princess in September, 1514. Therefore it does not seem too bold to attribute 
to him the model which served for the engraving. However, we should relate to 
the engraving a whole series of drawings preserved in some of the portrait albums 
of the XVI Century, which met with immense success at the time. All of them are 
more or less good copies of a now lost original. Moreau-Nélaton and Dimier have 
registered seven of such drawings in their repertory of XVI Century portraits. 
One of them (Fig. 5), is preserved in the Album of the Medicis at the Uffizi, in 
Florence, and it is also found in the Album of Aix (Fig. 6} with a satirical cap- 
tion: “Plus Folle que Reine’ (“More wild than Queen”). A third one is in the 
Album Destailleur in Chantilly (Fig. 7). Should we see in that portrait a work by 
Jean Clouet, who was just then starting his functions as painter of the Court of 
France, rather than the hand of Perréal? 


* * * 


Perréal seems to have returned to the Court of England another time. This 
can be deduced from a passage of the introduction in the Histoire des Peintres de 
l'Ecole Anglaise (History of Painters of the English School) by W. Burger, pub- 
lished in 1862, where the author says: “A letter from Francis I to Henry VIII 
dated 1519 and published rather recently, proves that a French painter, the fa- 
mous Jehan de Paris, was sent to London by the King of France to make the por- 
trait of the King of England”; and Burger adds: “To our knowledge, the trip of 
Jehan de Paris has not been mentioned in any English book.” 

Henri Marcel, in the History of drt published under the direction of André 
Michel, repeats the same information but also without mentioning its sources so 
that we must rely on these statements, since we have not been able to study the let- 
ter itself. But we would be very happy if someone better informed than we are, 
would help us to trace it. A portrait by Perréal, representing King Henry VIII, 
would indeed be something of no small importance. In 1519 the artist was no 
longer young. He had been, successively, the painter of Charles VIII and Louis 
XII, and Francis I had kept him in the same position and must have held him in 
high esteem since he continued to pay him a pension of 240 livres a year and en- 
trusted him with such a highly confidential mission. 

Which, among the known portraits of Henry VIII, are those in connection 
with which a French artist may have been thought of? There was at the Exhibi- 
tion of the Burlington Club in 1909, a portrait of the King in miniature (Fig. 8). 


FIG. 2. — French School, XVI Century. — Mary Tudor. — Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 
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A reproduction of it was given in the illustrated catalogue of the exhibition. The 
portrait then belonged to the Buccleugh and Queensberry Collection. This por- 
trait represents the King beardless, with his hair bushy around the ears according 
to the fashion of the day. The date of the portrait is given by an inscription placed 
within the frame of the miniature — “dno XX XV” —which indicates the age of 
the King and consequently corresponds to the year 1526. The portrait has also been 
dated with the assumption that the number “X XXV” represented the number of 
years of the King’s reign, which would correspond to 1544, but the costume does 
not permit us to retain this dating. 

The miniature has sometimes been related to the medallions of the Preux of 
Marignan to be found in Volume III of the manuscript of the Guerre Gallique, 
in turn attributed to Perréal, to Jean Clouet and to Geoffroy le Batave. In any case, 
the date of the medallions — 1519 at the latest—is a little earlier than that of our 
portrait. 

Another miniature of Henry VIII, preserved at Windsor and resembling in 
all details the costume and pose of our medallion, except that the King is repre- 
sented there with a scanty beard, bears the inscription “Æetalis XXX” (conse- 
quently 1521).° 

Another portrait of King Henry VIII, preserved at Hampton Court — the 
one in which he holds a scroll in his hand — has sometimes been attributed to 
Clouet. In this connection Lionel Cust, in the catalogue of the exhibition of 1909, 
indicated that it is quite possible that Jean Clouet could have been present at the 
interview of the Camp du Drap d’Or in 1520 and, consequently, have known 
Henry VIII; but this is a mere assumption. A little later, some time after Octo- 
ber 15, 1520, Antonio Sourian, the Venetian Ambassador to the English Court, 
in a letter to the House of Venice of which Marino Sanuto preserved the text in 
his Diaru, called attention to the fact that Monseigneur de Rochepot, that is to 
say, François de Montmorency — ambassadorial envoy of Francis I to Henry VIII 
in charge of reassuring the latter on the subject of the fortifications undertaken at 
Ardres and of consulting him in regard to a project of an expedition to Italy — 
transmitted “alcuni disegni e dom” (several drawings) to the King, to the Prin- 
cess and to the Most Reverend Cardinal (namely, Cardinal Wolsey), about whom 
he ironically stated that he was a fish that one could land only with golden bait. 
Unfortunately, we lack details on what these drawings were, but their being men- 
tioned immediately after the report on serious political debates, permits us to as- 
sume that they were works of art of some importance. 

Let us pass to the year 1526. We then come across the description of a new 
present made by the Court of France to Henry VIII. This time the initiative is 
taken by Madame d’Alencon, that is to say, Marguerite de Valois, sister of Fran- 


2. See: RONALD Gower, The Great Historic Galleries of England, 1881. 
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cis I and recent widow of Charles d’An- 
jou. The purpose of this present was to 
win the favor of Henry VIII — who, 
because of the political successes of 
Charles Quint after the disastrous treaty 
of Madrid, inclined toward a rap- 
prochement with France — and espe- 
cially to induce him to intervene in 
favor of the liberation of the sons of 
Francis I, retained as hostages in Spain. 
A letter of Gasparo Spinelli, secretary 
of the Venetian Ambassador, Marc An- 
toine Venier, written in London on De- 
cember 2, 1526 and addressed to his 
brother, gives a detailed description of 
the present. We find it in the Dzari of 
Sanuto.* The translation of that letter 
follows: 
“Frater Observandissimo, 

“T had the opportunity of seeing 
the portraits which the envoy of Mad- 
ame de Lanson has brought as a present 
to this Majesty [Henry VIII] and 
Soe which indeed have been well conceived; 
mG. 4 — Mary Tudor, Queen of France, woodcut in the 1515 ald; looking at them have receivcamma 

booklet published by Henri Estienne. fi c . 
common pleasure and satisfaction. I will 
paint for you in words the form and quality of these gifts, and, if you wish to draw 
more pleasure from them, you will have to supply with your imagination there 
where you will see that words failed... 

“Picture to yourself, then, a round and plain form, slightly larger than that 
of the ‘spechi da fuoco’ which are sold on St. Mark’s Place but of the same 
kind and which opens; the cover is attached on one side and that cover is of 
a very finely worked gold; when it is open it contains on one side the portrait 
of the very Christian King, very naturally painted on paper, and on the other 
side of this portrait are sculptured double F’s in the following manner [here are 
two F’s back to back, one of which has its head down] because of the name of the 
King and of that of France. On the other side, that is to say on the side of the 
cover, there are two columns whose bases are on the ground and between the one 
and the other can be seen the sea which separates the ground on which each 


3. Part 45, p. 575, of the modern edition. 
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of them is placed; one is of a white color and the other of a violet color to say it 
more clearly. The two columns are tied together and their upper part is covered 
by a cap of violet color; then around them one can read the two verses: 

Quos terra oceni quos separat unda 

V olunta una duos firma fungit amicitia’ 

“In the field of the painting many little fragments are scattered each of which 
contains a word, and the sum of these words forms a verse: 

‘Firma fides tibi me et virtus tua fecit amicum.’ 

“The other gift was quite a similar object which was opened in the same 
manner as the first, also in gold, and very well worked; and in the middle of 
the cover, on the outside there was a white antique tablet containing the words: 

‘In patri nam vert meritum jam nomen amici 
eripere et natos te quoque velle decet.’ 

“Opening it then, on one side one could see the portraits of the Dauphin 
with the two H’s and the Duke 
of Orleans with H.G., for Hen- 
rico. The other part — namely, 
that of the exterior of the cover, 
had a chain which was tied and 
which with different knots was 
filling the space. 

“To what extent these gifts 
have pleased this Majesty, it 
would be very difficult for me to 
express, since certainly the evi- 
dence has been exaggerated. It is 
a perpetual and enduring testi- 
mony which will always ac- 
knowledge the obligation of the 
very Christian King toward this 
Majesty. And, because I have 
seen it only once and even then 
not at ease, if I did not present it 
to you asit should have been done 
in order to understand it, you 
will excuse me. I did not want 
however to fail to describe it 
even if inadequately. And to ex- 
plain to you the significance of 


Q . 5. — French School, XVI Century. — Mary Tudor, drawing. — Album 
the columns, even if you could a oo of the Medicis, Uffizi, Florence. 
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understand it by yourself very easily, I will tell you that one is for France and 
the other for England; one, the white one, for Faith, the other, violet one, for 
Love.” 

A letter of the Ambassador of Venice summarized by Marino Sanuto, dated 
December 25, says on its side: ‘How it has been sent to this Majesty the painted 
images of the sons of the very Christian King, who are in Spain, namely the 
Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans. This Majesty has highly accepted them and 
has promised to do something for their liberation.” 

It is difficult for us to gather from this description the exact nature of the 
objects and their sizes. They were painted “in carta,” that is to say on paper or 
parchment, which leads us to assume that they were miniatures. But what were 
these “spechi da fuoco,”’ these 
“fire mirrors,’ which were sold 
on St. Mark’s Place and to which 
they are compared as to form 
and dimensions? We do know, 
a few years later, of a precious 
jewel of which this description 
reminds us. This is the double 
medallion preserved in the Im- 
perial Treasury of Vienna and 
containing on one side the Por- 
trait of Charles IX and on the 
other side that of Catherine de 
Medici placed in a golden box, 
on the cover of which are repre- 
sented on one side the initial of 
the King — two C’s interlaced in 
enamel and surmounted by a 
closed royal crown surrounded 
by a garland of flowers — while 
on the other there is the device 
of the King with the two columns 
of Pity and Justice. The author 
of these portraits is in all likeli- 
hood Francois Clouet. As to the 
author of the portraits of 1526, 
he is not known to us. It must 
have been one of the painters of 


FIG. 6.— School of the Clouets. — Mary Tudor, drawing. — Album, Biblio- C , : : 
théque Méjanes, Aix-en-Provence, France SA the King; Perréal was still alive 
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but had almost entirely retired 
from the Court; Jean Clouet was 
at the height of his talent. We can- 
not say more. In any case, the letter 
manifests a very vivid admiration 
which proves the great sensation 
that this gift caused in the Court of 
England. 

We wish, incidentally, to men- 
tion a work of art which is also as- 
sociated with the portrait of Fran- 
cis I and of his son, the Dauphin. 
It is an enameled plaque, round in 
form, the work of Leonard Li- 
mousin, dated 1539, and preserved 
in the collections of the British Mu- 
seum. On one side can be seen the 
Portrait of Francis I, almost en- 
tirely in front view in golden ca- 
mayeu on black background; on 
the other side is the Portrait of the 
Dauphin Francis in gray camayeu 
on blue background. The latter por- 
trait is reproduced in the Guide of 
Medieval Antiquities of the British 
Museum. 


. ‘ FIG. 7.— French School, XVI Century. — Mary Tudor, drawing. — 
We can mention still another Album Destailleur, Chateau de Chantilly, France. 


gift made by Francis I to Henry VIII. This is a copy of the Statutes of the 
Order of St. Michel containing a mediocre miniature, probably the product of 
the workshop of an illuminator whose name was Etienne Collault and who 
worked for the Court of France at the beginning of the reign of Francis I. This 
manuscript is preserved at the Museum of the Record Office in London and has 
been discussed by Paul Durrieu in a report before the Society of Antiquarians of 
France in 1904. 

In the following years we find but very few references of the same kind. 
Let us recall from memory a letter of 1550 from Gaspard de Coligny, the future 
Admiral of France, addressed to the French Ambassador, Mr. de Chemault, 
soliciting the sending of a portrait of the King of England: 

“T have lately asked M. de Lansac to inquire from Milord Guillaume if he 
would like to fulfill a promise of painting the King of England, which he prom- 
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ised me. I beg you that if I do not get it by this means, you would have one done 
by some good painter and would send it, and I will cover what it will cost. 
Your good ally and friend, Chastillon. 
February 5, 1550.” 

This letter, preserved in the Archives of the Department of the Cher has 
been published in the Archives of French Art 

Of course many more exchanges of portraits may have taken place between 
the Court of France and that of England during those years but it is chiefly on 
the occasion of projects of princely marriages that we find their trace. Thus on 
April 1, 1563, the Ambassador of England, Smith, in a long letter to Queen 
Elizabeth, gives the report of an audience which had been granted him by the 
young King Charles IX and his mother, Catherine de Medici, and in the course 
of which the question of a project of marriage between the King of France and 
the Queen of England was the subject. He tells that while he was extolling the 
beauty of the Queen, Queen Catherine interrupted by saying: “After what every- 
one tells me of her beauty, and after the paintings of her that I have seen, I 
must declare that she did not have good painters; I will send her one myself.” 

To which the Ambassador maliciously retorted that the King would do 
better by sending his own eyes to judge for himself, suggesting in that way that 
the King should go to England incognito. 

This project was never carried out. But a little later, in 1571, thé alliance 
was again envisaged but this time with the Duke d’Anjou, that is to say, the 
future Henry III. A long correspondence was exchanged on this subject. Eliza- 
beth was most anxious to get a portrait of the candidate, and would not content 
herself with the written portraits which were sent her by her Ambassador Walsh- 
ingham, as flattering as they were. She insisted, and a letter from Catherine to 
Monsieur de La Mothe Fenelon, her representative in London, announces the 
sending of a double portrait of the prince, one showing his face and the other 
sketching out his full length silhouette. The letter gives the name of the painter 
placed in charge of that work; it was François Clouet, then in the peak of his 
renown. The letter is of July 3, 1571. 

La Mothe Fénelon reports the impression made by the portraits on the Queen 
of England in his answer dated July 20: “In discoursing with the Queen of Eng- 
land we have, passing from one subject to another, come to speak of the portrait 
of Milord your Son, and she merely said, even though it was only a crayon and 
that the complexion is rather dusted with charcoal, the face was not ceasing to 
show much beauty... .” 

This was then only a crayon and we are here confronted with the biting in- 
terest of a crayon by Clouet criticized by Queen Elizabeth. But she persistently 


4. Volume IV of the unpublished documents. 
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goes on demanding a full length portrait and in col- 
ors. On August 5, La Mothe again writes that the 
Queen is persevering more and more in her good 
disposition toward Monsieur: “She did suspect,” he 
writes, “that the delay in the answer of your Maj- 
esties and the fact that she has not yet been able to 
have a portrait of Monsieur in full length and with 
colors, must proceed from some bad offices back 
there,” 

We do not know whether the portrait was ever 
completed and sent to England. 

The letter of Catherine de Medici of July 3, — 
Ps7i-peimitsius:to’sec that there was .quitera trafic "5; yeu ot Bey i ee 
in portraits going on between the two countries. so a 
She demands from her Ambassador: “A painting of the Queen of England in 
small size, and that she should be portrayed and made in the same way as in the one 
that was sent to me by Count de Lestre, since the painting which we have is all flat 
and cannot have the gracefulness she would have if she were slightly turned toward 
the right. And as to what you wrote me about Count de Lestre, I am quite sorry 
that I cannot send him the painting of his cousin the Duchess de Nevers de Mont- 
pensier, but she has not yet had herself painted because she has been a little sick. 
The painter works on it and I hope to send it to you as soon as it is done.” 

(There was, indeed, a question at that time of a marriage between Leicester 
and the Duchess de Nevers). 

Let us mention here that in the inventory of the properties of Catherine de 
Medici published by Bonnafé, we find mentioned under Number 327 a small 
Portrait of Queen Elizabeth encased in ebony. 

In 1573, the project of a marriage with the Duke d’Anjou not having 
materialized, a new candidate appears in the person of his young brother, the 
Duke Francois d’Alencon. Portraits played such an important part, that the Duke, 
being something less than handsome, it was feared to substitute for the official 
portrait sent by Catherine a portrait that would be too much of a resemblance. 
The big Master of Posts, Randolph, who went to the Court of France, brought 
back from there a portrait of the Duke in a wax-sealed case, the resemblance of 
which he would be able to certify; a copy of the same portrait was sent to La 
Mothe Fénelon, Ambassador in England. But we do not know anything about 
the artist who painted these portraits, nor about the artist who made a portrait 
of the same person which was addressed with the same purpose, in Janu- 
ary 1576, to Sirs de Mauvisiéres and de La Mothe, as is testified to in the letters 
of Henry III transcribed by Le Laboureur in his Addenda. 
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It is in the same period that we come across a mention of an English painter 
who came to the Court of France. The accounts of the Duke d’Alengon in 1577 
indicate, indeed, a certain Nicolas Belliart, English painter, among the valets de 
chambre of the Duke. We must content ourselves with referring to the volumes 
of Bouchot and Dimier on the subject. The identification of Nicolas Belliart as 
Nicolas Hilliart, the famous English miniaturist, is quite probable. In any case, 
the latter was famous in France, as is testified to by the mention Blaise de Vige- 
nère made of him in his translation of Philostrate, where his name is trans- 
formed into Oeuillard. 

Is it again the same artist that should be recognized in the English painter 
mentioned in an anonymous letter addressed in that same year of 1577 and speak- 
ing of a woodcut portrait of the Duke? Under the reign of Henry IV and up 
to the end of the XVI Century, the exchanges of princely portraits went on. And 
we thus find Beauvoir La Node, sent by Henry IV to the Court of England, 
writing to his master in a letter of March 15, 1590, as follows: “The Queen took 
us to her secret room where she showed us your beautiful portrait with such 
demonstrations that it seemed to us that she would be even more pleased by the 
original.” 

Let us finally come to the end of our quotations by mentioning a passage 
from a letter of Henry IV to his Ambassador in London, Monsieur de Beaumont, 
in which he announces the sending to the King of England, James I, in 1603, of a 
portrait of the Queen of France, accompanying it by a madrigal: “And in re- 
gard to the gift which the Queen, my wife, is sending to his [ wife], you will tell 
him that the jealousy that the one has felt for the affection that I have for the 
said Queen, has led her to have the portrait she is sending him cross the sea ac- 
companied by the wishes of her inviolable friendship in order that, if it were to 
happen some day that I should take the same road, as she knows I nourish the 
desire, I could meet both together so that while serving as a devoted knight of 
the one I would not entirely forget the duty of husband I owe to the other . . .” 

But we must stop this listing here, as incomplete as it may be. Much would 
be gained, we do not doubt, if we were able to juxtapose to each text the original 
works referred to. We have met during our discussion the celebrated names of 
Perréal, of Jean and Francois Clouet, of Nicolas Hilliard, but what has become 
of their works? We can only modestly wish that a more fortunate researcher may 
some day place with certainty one of those illustrious names under this or that 
mentioned work, and thus revive before our very eyes some of the most precious 
Witnesses of the friendship, which in spite of temporary and passing disputes, 
united England to France during the tumultuous XVI Century. 


GUSTAVE LEBEL, 


REMBRANDTS ARTISTIC HERITAGE 


FROM REMBRANDT TO GOYA* 


Te activity of a great master of international, epoch-mak- 
ing importance, leaves behind him a wake in the stream of artistic production 
which is noticeable not only in his own era but also in later ones, and which may 
even increase for a long time after his death. This development depends on the 
vitality with which the work outlives the creative human genius. The greater the 
work, the deeper will be the lasting effect, which grows in proportion to its 
significance. 

This phenomenon offers a two-sided aspect in history. The style of an influen- 
tial artist is bound to be more or less skilfully imitated, from his own day to all 
future periods in which his mode becomes the fashion again. For instance, we may 
trace El Greco’s manner in paintings by Ignacio Zuloaga and Augustus John. 
In addition to such symptoms as indicate the approach of the general taste to the 
style of an artist — but do not necessarily mean a revival of his most essential 
values — we see others which indicate that the very core of an artist’s achieve- 
ments, namely, his most fundamental principles in dealing with form and color, 


* This is the text of the first of two lectures on Rembrandt’s Artistic Heritage given in the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery in Washington in winter 1945. 


space and light as carriers of meaning, bring to bear their constructive influ- 
ence. A great artist’s work is a powerful potential whose effect reaches far beyond 
the limits of its time and surroundings. 

These two different kinds of influence may be studied even among an artist’s 
personal pupils. A master’s method of instruction, his convictions and working 
devices, his proper artistic idiom, are bound to impress the minds gathering 
around him. Young people are always ready to adapt themselves to a great mold, 
even if it means giving up their own identity. In some cases, the response will be 
only an outer, imitative one. As soon as the pupil has left the magic sphere of 
the master’s influence, he will go his own way which may often lead him to very 
different, and sometimes inferior regions. In other cases — they will always be 
the rarer ones — the genius of the master may light the creative spark in the pupil 
himself; awaken the creative gift slumbering in the pupil’s soul. Also, in doing his 
own creative work as a full-grown personality and enriching the cultural heritage 
of mankind, the pupil will always be indebted to his master for that first touch of 
genius. These cases are to the art historian the more rewarding ones, as they 
better illustrate the living power in the creation of a great genius, and demonstrate 
its open or secret workings through the ages. 

The greatest artistic genius of the post-Renaissance time, Rembrandt offers 
the most fascinating example of this enduring power of a great master. History 
of art knows no greater painter, in the proper terms of painting. No wonder Rem- 
brandt’s influence is first of all felt in the realm of pictorial problems. Yet he was 
also an equally great draftsman, and his genius broke the way to completely new 
possibilities of graphic expression. ‘These are of a kind that approach the sphere 
of pictorial values; they are closely linked with them. 

As the post-Renaissance era—in which we still live — finds its most sig- 
nificant artistic expression in painting, the dominant position which Rembrandt 
occupies in it, explains itself. The influence and inspiration issuing from Rem- 
brandt, form one of the most interesting problems for the historian of art. It is also 
one of the most attractive, because, dealing as it does with such an excellent painter, 
it moves mainly in the sphere of good painting. In demonstrating it, the art his- 
torian has the chance to produce a selection of first-class quality pictures. I intend 
to do my best in this respect. Of course we have always to keep in mind the two 
kinds of influence of which I spoke before. We have to deal with them within 
the circle of Rembrandt’s own pupils as well as among his indirect followers. 

As I want to concentrate on the question of Rembrandt’s following, I have to 
presuppose on your part a certain acquaintance with the master himself. I shall 
occasionally refer to particular works of his, but cannot overcharge my demon- 
stration with a lengthy discussion of Rembrandt’s own achievements. They will 
have to appear here only as mirrored by his followers. 
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Rembrandt’s attitude toward his pupils was that of a very great pedagogue. 
He did not enforce a uniform manner upon them, but developed their individual 
talents. He made each one express himself in his proper language; he praised 
their personal gifts. Of course, the spirit of the master overshadowed them. Their 
mode of expression was ation so close to his that even contemporaries found it 
difficult to draw the line of distinction. The poet Heyman Dullaert who was in 
his youth a pupil of Rembrandt, once painted Mars, the god of war, in shining 
steel so splendidly, that connoisseurs from his time to ours took it for a work by 
the master himself. This would not have been possible if Dullaert’s work did not 
contain high individual qualities. 

The situation was different with Rubens’ pupils. While the great Fleming’s 
pupils, when executing an invention of their master on a large-scale canvas, gave 
up their personalities almost completely and adopted the uniform style of the shop, 
Rembrandt’s shop came into being by an agglomeration of fascinating personali- 
ties. It is true, we have to distinguish between those who conformed pleasantly to 
the master’s manner during the years of their apprenticeship but later deserted it, 
and those whose innermost being was shaped by Rembrandt. But the results in 
both cases were of outstanding quality and led to excellent paintings. In the fol- 
lowing we shall deal first with Rembrandt’s own school. 

Generations of pupils succeeded each other in Rembrandt’s studio. He was 
very much in demand as a teacher, but never accepted more pupils at one time 
than he could deal with individually. Rembrandt did not dwell in seclusion and 
isolation. He apparently liked community work with a few kindred minds and 
appreciated mutual inspiration. This was already noticeable in his youth when he 
worked from his twentieth to his twenty-fifth year with his friend and co-disciple 
Jan Lievens (1607-1674) in the same studio in Leiden. Lievens, although one year 
younger than Rembrandt, had begun the career of an artist earlier than Rem- 
brandt, who first embarked on scholarly studies. It may be that he influenced the 
young miller’s son to try his strength in the same field and to frequent the same 
master, Pieter Lastman. The collaboration of the two young artists was close, and 
their inspiration mutual. Lievens gave to Rembrandt as much as he received from 
him in return. 

Lievens shows in his works the tendency toward the great and dramatic, as 
his Raising of Lazarus, Corporation Art Gallery, Brighton (Fig. 1) proves. The 
composition of this painting is of a sublime pathos, in which the expressive mean- 
ing of space plays a great part. Christ is elevated through a tremendous wall 
block. A ray of light falls upon Him from high, while the hands of Lazarus reach 
out of the dark tomb into the light. The shining curve of the shroud emphasizes 
the movement upward. The invention is full of a great, soaring pathos, of the 
expression of magic and the supernatural. Light and space, two essentials of Rem- 
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brandt’s art, contribute most 
to this effect. Lievens may be 
indebted for its inwardness 
and the spell of chiaroscuro, 
to Rembrandt. The grand 
composition, the masterly or- 
ganization of the surface, is 
his own. 

Rembrandt’s own pupils 
in those Leiden years — he 
started very early as a teacher 
—did not surpass the limits 
of a modest and conscientious 
painter’s craft, appropriate to 
the local school, as we see it 
portrayed in the little pictures 
by Gerard Dou (1613-1675). 
This Interior of Rembrandt's 
Studio (New-York Histori- 
cal Society) represents the 
young master at work sur- 
rounded by old weapons, mu- 
fia LUN Deals RUN of Cavoru— Corporation Ary Galery, 9002)” SNSUPOMNen ts yea nCacumo™ 

ea ea Le Michelangelo’s Christ Child, 
and his pet dog — all the things we know of from Rembrandt’s own paintings of 
these years. 

A continuous tradition of Rembrandt’s school did not develop before his re- 
moval to Amsterdam in 1632. As always in history, the young people range them- 
selves into groups of generations, which reflect the respective phases of the master’s 
style. 

Rembrandt’s style in the 1630’s is distinguished on one hand by the careful 
and conscientious study of nature, and on the other hand by dramatic motion en- 
hanced by the fantastic play of chiaroscuro — the struggle of light and shade. 
The first feature embodies the earthly element in his art; the second, the vision- 
ary and supernatural. Both find their reflection in the works of the first genera- 
tion of Rembrandt’s pupils who worked with the master in the first half of the 
1630's. 

Rembrandt's first Amsterdam pupil was Jacob Adriaensz Backer (1608-1651) 
from Friesland. He excelled in serious portraits which give a faithful image not 
only of the outer features of man, but also of his inner character. The sober 
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burghers of Amsterdam’s Calvinist society, dressed in mournful black, pass before 
our eyes in his portraits. Rendition of human character was his strength. Yet as 
his most enchanting creation, I am inclined to consider the Portrait of a Boy, Am- 
sterdam, Rijksmuseum, in which his usual rigidity of character is relaxed to a soft 
and flowering beauty. The mild light evokes the figure from the shadow in which 
it is embedded, yet avoids all disruptive contrasts. Unity of atmosphere and mood 
is preserved. The grey of the costume forms, with the white of the collar and the 
tender pink of the skin, a color chord of the most refined simplicity, enhancing 
the unique beauty of this portrait. Pride of position is mitigated by the shyness and 
tenderness of youth, resulting in a portrait of the truly human and democratic 
character of the Dutch. 

Rembrandt’s early pupils were exquisite depictors of painterly reality which 
we may admire in the work by Govert Flinck from Cleve (1615-1660), Isaac 
Blessing Jacob (1639). Our delighted eye wanders over the scarlet red of the 
patriarch’s Polish coat, the blue stripes of Jacob’s silk jacket, the golden brown 
of the blanket, the turban and the delicious still life on the margin of the shadow 
zone. Everything is de- 
picted with a masterly 
touch. Yet the painter 
was also an excellent ob- 
server of less material 
qualities. Flinck was 
foremost in interpreting 
the psychological inter- 
play of characters. He 
knew how to catch the 
most subtle accents as 
here, for instance, in the 
lurking bad conscience of 
the son, the anxious at- 
tentiveness of the mother 
who plotted the decep- 
tion, the mild dignity of 
the blind patriarch de- 
tached from this earth. 
Flinck was introduced to 
Rembrandt’s studio by 
Backer. Later he became 
much respected in Am- 
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noble character and wealthy collector. The preparatory drawing for this painting 
is preserved in the Koenigs Collection (Fig. 2). It is executed with red chalk and 
bistre washes, and proves the high level of penmanship which Rembrandt’s pupils 
attained. To an almost higher degree than the painting, it shows the master’s splen- 
did feeling for materials. 

The baroque cascade of cloth, suggestively modeled in the play of light and 
shadow, detracts attention from the psychological content, but it enhances the 
grandeur of the composition. 

The artist who knew how to use the chiaroscuro for the most tender poetical 
effects, was Ferdinand Bol (1616-1680). The delicate luster of color and the subtle 
dreamy spell of half-light makes enchanting fairy tales of his religious stories. No 
one has represented the Dream of Jacob so poetically as Bol in his painting at 
Dresden. Jacob, a traveling student with chubby cheeks, has fallen asleep by the 
wayside. A supernatural stream of light descends from heaven upon the dark- 
ened earth, and condenses into the figures of angels. They are not concrete reali- 
ties, but reflections of the dreamer’s vision, showing in a most literal way Rem- 
brandt’s art in making figures out of a condensation of light and vapory space. ‘The 
towering figure of the tall angel symbolizes the longing for heaven. 

In the 1640’s, Rembrandt laid the foundation for the great art of painting in 
his maturity. Vehemence of contrasts and movements are subdued; the soft, shim- 
mering spell of the chiaroscuro, merges the whole of the picture and imbues it 
with warmth and mood. The chiaroscuro, from a pictorial method, became in- 
creasingly a part of the spiritual content. Painterly qualities were considerably in- 
creased through this process which threw its strong reflection on the artists passing 
through Rembrandt’s studio in that decade. Gerbrand van den Eeckhout (1621- 
1674) represented the miracle of the Curing of the Paralyzed through the apostles 
at the temple gate (Sir A. D. Neeld Collection, Grittleton House, England) in 
just such a moody and humanly touching way. The velvety darkness of the interior 
of the sacred building fills the scene. The apostles emerge from it in dim half-light, 
looking pityingly at the poor man, regretting that they cannot give him alms. Full, 
but soft light rests on the beggar and a mother, with two playing children, an indif- 
ferent bystander, who nevertheless enhances the human touch of the painting very 
much. The human warmth of genre pervades the earnest of religious history. This 
is truly in the sense of Rembrandt in the 1640s. 

An increase in pictorial values, in natural tonality and atmosphere leads by 
itself to increased interest in landscape. In this decade, Rembrandt began his art 
of landscape on a broad basis, mainly the sketching in the open air. The use of 
washes applied with the brush in different shades of intensity, helps to fuse near 
and far into one coherent unity a bit of the universe observed by a lonely wan- 
derer. The great landscape painters and draftsmen of Rembrandt’s school passed 
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FIG. 3. — LAMBERT DOOMER. — Landscape with Row of Trees, drawing. — Print Room, 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 


through his studio in the 1640’s. Philips Koninck (1619-1688) seized tremendous 
sweeps of the Dutch low-lands in magnificent panoramas. Meadows and woods are 
spread out like a map, while broad rivers slowly drag across the country and 
clouds wander through the high dome of the sky covering the earth with fleeting 
shadows. ‘he concavity of space in the vast expanse of the Dutch scenery was never 
more magnificently rendered. 

Lambert Doomer (1622-1700), the son of Rembrandt’s frame-maker, very 
often traveled in France, England, and Italy. Yet he liked most the flat country- 
side of his native land and the banks of the Rhine in Germany. He perpetuated 
the diary of his travels in drawings full of a thoughtful and serious mood, mak- 
ing use of gray washes as a medium. In a drawing in Berlin, he Sara 
sets a row of shadowy trees against the bright mirror of a river (Fig. 3). Yet the 
finest master of light among the landscape painters in Rembrandt’s school was 
Abraham Furnerius (born about 1628) who drew a wonderful view of a farm 
near Utrecht (Albertina) (Fig. 4). The drawing is filled with the fleeting flow 
of light and shadow, as if a fresh breeze had swept through the open stable doors 
and moved the trees. In the passage on the left, the masterly way in which spacial 
depth is suggested through the contrasts of zones of light and shade, is unsur- 
passable. A particular moisture lies in the air, as if rain had passed through. We 
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can imagine the artist, or his master, Rembrandt, enjoying this bit of nature, like 
the lonely draftsman seated by the wayside who, absorbed in quiet observation, 
turns his back to us. 

Although excellent achievements were made in the school of Rembrandt, the 
majority of his pupils kept their high pictorial standard only so long as they 
worked in the immediate surrounding of the master. Only the exceptional ones, 
endowed with their own creative genius, continued their way in a rising curve, 
and proved to be true heirs of Rembrandt’s spirit. This was the case of Carel Fabri- 
tius (1622-1654), who entered Rembrandt’s studio in the 1640’s and inspired by 
the master, stayed there even beyond the time of his apprenticeship. He settled 
down in Delft in 1650, that painters’ city par excellence, the leading master of 
which he would have become, if he had not met a premature death in the great 
gun-powder explosion which wrecked the city in 1654. His heritage was taken up 
and continued in the most glorious way by his pupil Vermeer. 

The few paintings by Fabritius which have been preserved, show him as a 
most extraordinary painter. The Warrior (Fig. 5) reveals the greatest free- 
dom and instinctive mastery in handling brush and paint. Fabritius was no vision- 
ary artist like his master Rembrandt. He was an outspoken naturalist. Like his 
pupil Vermeer, he painted only what acted upon the retina of his eye, yet the way 
he rendered it, reveals a sublime painter’s intellect. The sensitivity of his eye for 
light and color value was surpassed only by his still greater pupil. The abstract 
element of line is banished from these pictures in which the very breath of reality 
is exhaled by a vibrating, spotty texture of paint. 

Fabritius increasingly blended the warm glowing color scale of Rembrandt 
with the cool silvery tonality of Delft. This can be clearly seen in his Self-Portrait, 
in Rotterdam, one of his most beautiful and expressive paintings. The sonorous 
browns and pale golden flesh-tints of Rembrandt are there supplemented by glori- 
ous grays and whites which lend to the picture a hue of silvery plein-air, increas- 
ing, through contrast, the sympathetic earnestness of the dark head. 

Carel Fabritius brought his younger brother Barent (1624-1673) to Rem- 
brandt’s studio in the late 1640’s when he himself was still working there. It was 
a matter of course that the weaker, more impressible temperament of Barent 
should be influenced not only by Rembrandt but also by his superior brother Carel. 
Inspired by the latter’s Self-Portrait, he painted himself as a shepherd (Vienna, 
Academy of Fine Arts) placing the dark tone of the figure against the light grey 
of infinite atmosphere which vaporizes the outlines. The delicious olive green of 
the wreath blends with the umber brown of hair and coat. The figure, saturated 
with atmosphere, is an impressive cast, although it lacks the superior pictorial 
intelligence and subtle organization of the brother’s work. 

Nicolaes Maes (1632-1693) worked in Rembrandt’s studio at the same 
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FIG. 4.— ABRAHAM FURNERIUS. — View of a Farm Near Utrecht, drawing. — Albertina, Vienna. Courtesy of the Albertina. 


time. We have spoken of the genre-like character which Rembrandt gave to his 
Bible stories in the 1640’s, while bringing to the fore their human qualities. The 
soft spell of chiaroscuro and warm glow of color which gives them their quiet 
glory, was adapted by Maes to everyday subjects: women quietly doing their house- 
work, spinning, sewing or praying. The Old Woman Winding Spool of the Rijks- 
museum flares up with her red jacket in a corner of the house when a ray of golden 
light evokes her from her shadowy surroundings. A fine drawing in the Print 
Room in Berlin (Fig. 6) shows a similar theme sketched with a loosely and softly 
touching brush, even more suggestive of the tranquil beauty of natural light. 
Rembrandt’s mode of drawing with the brush has furnished the inspiration. 

Many other excellent works were produced in Rembrandt’s studio after 1650, 
yet it was inevitable that the master, with the maturing of his art, with his becom- 
ing greater, simpler, and deeper, should grow more and more beyond the reach of 
his contemporaries. The pupils who worked under his supervision in the 16508 
profited from this mastery of color and light, yet hardly grasped its deeper mean- 
ing. In the last years, when the isolation of the master became almost complete, 
the throng of pupils to his studio dwindled. We know of only a very few people 
who came to Rembrandt in their extreme youth, usually after they had begun to 
study with former pupils of his. 

One of these was Aert de Gelder from Dordrecht (1645-1727), perhaps the 
master’s finest pupil after Fabritius. He was the only one who was spellbound by 
the glorious pictorial freedom of Rembrandt’s art during his last years, and re- 
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mained faithful to the style of the late Rembrandt far into the XVIII Century. 
Like Rembrandt’s late paintings, his also seem to be woven from liquid fire, from 
phosphorizing substance. He applied the color freely with palette-knife and fin- 
ger in a vibrant impasto, as he had learned from his master. Like Rembrandt, he 
scratched the design with the brush-stick into the liquid substance, giving to his 
compositions that magic irridescence which makes them shine with their own light. 
Hence the visionary character of his pictures, the transfigured beauty of their sub- 
stance, the Oriental splendor of their golden-olive, salmon-red and pearl-grey tones. 
Abraham Entertaining the Angels (Rotterdam) was for a long time considered as 
a work by Rembrandt himself, so full of mysterious majesty is the figure of God 
the Father. 

De Gelder who was described by his biographers as a friendly and pious man, 
once painted a portrait of himself holding Rembrandt’s Hundred Guilder print in 
his hands as a token of the unwavering faith with which he adhered to the herit- 
age of the old master (Leningrad). 

So it also became his own fate to be isolated and lonesome with old Rem- 
brandt’s style in the thoroughly changed world of the XVIII Century. Yet his art 
grew all the more expressive and visionary, gaging the mystical depths of space. 
About 1715, he painted a series of the Passion of Christ where the figures shine like 
will-o’-the-wisps in the darkness. The Agony in the Garden (Fig. 7) makes the 
group of Christ and the angel a phosphorizing phantom, while the sleeping dis- 
ciples fade to a dark spot in the night air. These late paintings by De Gelder testi- 
fy, through the refinement of their grey and gold tones, for the XVIII Century; 
they are contemporary with Watteau. In their expressive strength they anticipate 
Goya. 

With De Gelder, we leave the circleof Rembrandt’s Dutch followers and turn 
the influence of his art during his life time on a wider international circle of Euro- 
pean artists. The spreading of Rembrandt’s fame and influence was due to the cir- 
cumstance that quite a few foreigners had passed through his studio as appren- 
tices. They were mostly Germans and Scandinavians. They spread the message of 
Rembrandt’s magic art of light in Central Europe, where it found eager response 
in both Protestant and Catholic provinces. Torn by the horrors of religious war, 
Germany offered no prosperous field to her artists; so, many of them went abroad, 
mostly to Italy and Holland. Out of the misery of the present was born a striving 
for higher cultural and spiritual values. Religious music and poetry, full of mys- 
tical longing, flowered in darkened Germany. The expressive and visionary ele- 
ments of Rembrandt’s art appealed to the German Baroque painters more than to 
any others. That the German painters were captivated by them, without regard to 
the difference in creed, testifies to the universal, human character of Rembrandt’s re- 
ligious art. I wish to give an example of each of the two opposite religious spheres: 
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Germans, he was particularly susceptible 
to Rembrandt’s spell of light; he mas- 
tered the chiaroscuro with considerable 
skill. Very impressive is the way in which 
in his painting of St. John the Baptist of 
1653 (Vienna) the pale, spiritualized fig- 
ure emerges from a darkened Renaissance 
grotto. Special emphasis is laid on the 
suffering features and on the hands — 
those parts in which human expression 
comes most to the fore. It is the simple, 
realistic rendering of a human character 
—a prophet and preacher — appropriate 
to the Protestant ideology. 

Michael Willmann (1630-1706) from 
Catholic Silesia had the intention of trav- 

eling to Italy by way of the Netherlands. 
oe ee wea As the biographer Houbraken writes, he 
was so captivated by Rembrandt’s teaching and discussions which he had with him, 
that he gave up his plan and prolonged his stay in Holland. His paintings for the 
large Baroque monasteries and churches of Silesia are full of glowing ecstasy, 
visionary intensity of colors, and fantastic play of chiaroscuro, just like the reli- 
gious poetry of the great Silesian mystic, Scheffler, the author of Der Cherubinis- 
che Wandersmann. Besides, they are excellently painted, worthy of a true follower 
of Rembrandt in spirit. The Creation of the World, painted for the Leubus mon- 
astery in 1672 (Fig. 8) represents the first book of the Bible as a luminous fairy 
tale flaming up from the darkness of clouds and forests, out of which the fig- 
ures emerge, and into which they recede. Extremely bold is the representation of 
God the Father as he divides light from darkness. The spirit of Rembrandt’s 
visionary light mingles with the tradition of the great German Renaissance paint- 
ers, Grünewald and Altdorfer. It may be remembered that a direct succession of 
teachers can be traced back from Rembrandt to Grünewald. 

Even during his lifetime, Rembrandt found recognition in Italy. The critic 
Baldinucci wrote a Rembrandt biography which has important source value. He 
received information from a Danish pupil of Rembrandt, Bernhard Keihl (1624- 
1687) who settled in Rome in his later years. Keihl’s works show an able painter 
of religious and genre scenes that conformed well to the pictorial mode of the 
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Italian Seicento. Yet the 
groundwork for the fresh and 
immediate pictorialism of 
Keihl had been laid by Rem- 
brandt. We can observe this in 
a picture of a girl caught by 
deep sleep (Fig. 9). Rem- 
brandt liked to sketch such 
quietly relaxed creatures seiz- 
ing the expression of sleep in 
man and animal, as many of 
his drawings demonstrate. 

It is quite natural that 
Italy, which brought to the 
fore in the XVI) Centurysa 
great art of painting character- 
ized by naturalism and pictori- 
alism, should have felt strongly 
attracted by Rembrandt. A Si- 
cilian nobleman, Don Antonio 
Ruffo of Messina, ordered 
paintings from him. The re- 

knowned Italian painter Guer- 
ids (Go NICOTINE a Kaiser Friedrich Musca Bel CIO Washi e his trenedeminen 

he was commissioned to paint 
a companion piece. Rembrandt was a great name in Italy. What the Italians ex- 
tolled beyond everything, were his etchings. They admired greatly his art expres- 
sing the subtlest pictorial values with lines. Little wonder that Rembrandt soon 
found followers among the Italian etchers of the Baroque. He was the foremost 
model for the painterly manner in the graphic arts. The most productive Italian 
etcher, Stefano della Bella (1610-1664), whose extensive oeuvre comprises all 
kinds of religious and profane subjects — he is famous for his pageants and decora- 
tive designs — started with the style of Callot, yet accepted increasingly the influ- 
ence of Rembrandt not only in motifs, but also in technique. It was mainly the 
early period of realistic and bizarre costume figures, and dramatic chiaroscuro 
scenes which made Rembrandt’s style popular and led to a Rembrandt vogue last- 
ing to the end of the XVIII Century. Della Bella etched numerous figure studies 
in the manner of the young Rembrandt. His etching of the Flight into Egypt (Fig. 
10) brings Italian Baroque closer to Rembrandt, especially to the heaviness and 
realistic clumsiness of his early religious etchings. Even thé carefully described 
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realism of his line-work, rendering the textures of the surfaces, follows Rembrandt’s 
example. 

Bizarre Rembrandtesque figures appear also in the spirited etchings of the 
Genoese, Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione (1616-1670). In his series of etched 
studies of heads of Orientals, Poles, and other shaggy picturesque types, he imi- 
tated Rembrandt’s and Lievens’ early etchings. Among those we meet Rembrandt 
himself as a savage Easterner, more animal than man, dissolving into a cloudy mass 
of chiaroscuro, which consists of a vibrating net of irregular lines. This picturesque 
manner is merely an outer imitation of Rembrandt’s style; it concerns itself more 
with technical tricks and decorative make-up, than with artistic essentials. Yet it 
was wide-spread throughout this and the coming century, and proves that Rem- 
brandt’s work never ceased to be a living factor in the artistic production of 
Europe. 

Dh XVI Century experienced a kind of Rembrandt revival. His-art of 
painting, discredited by the smooth classicism of the later XVII Century and 
heavily critized by the critics, became the great fashion. Not only were his works 
eagerly collected and copied, but many new ones in his style were produced. The 
first edition of Goethe’s Faust has a copy of Rembrandt’s etching on the title- 
page. Costume figures and chiaroscuro stages “a la Rembrandt” were the order of 
the day. We shall see some examples of this kind. Again, it was mainly Rem- 
brandt’s early art which 
gave the basis for this 
phenomenon, in which 
much superficial imita- 
tion was involved. Yet it 
also helped to keep alive 
tieraceper Values Of 
Rembrandt’s art. 

The XVII Century 
saw a great pictorial art 
all over Italy. The rise of 
Neo-Classicism in the 
XVIII Century confined 
pictorial trends to North- 
ern Italy — mainly to the 
Venetian sphere of influ- 
ence — where they con- 
tinued with undiminished 
vigor. There, we find also 


FIG. 7.— AERT DE GELDER. — The Agony in the Garden, from the series of the Passion 
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alive. We find it mainly with artists who laid strong emphasis on the expressive 
importance of light, who, in their Catholic religious paintings, cherished the mys- 
tical shimmer or dazzling glare as a message from celestial regions illuminating 
the dark realm of the earth. One of the finest masters of light was Guiseppe Maria 
Crespi living and working in Bologna (1665-1747). In his sincere naturalism, trans- 
figured by a glimpse of the higher world, he was strongly opposed to the Bolog- 
nese academics. Among his best works is a cycle of the seven Sacraments, show- 
ing simple people deeply absorbed in religious functions. His biographer, Zanetti, 
writes: “Crespi one day in the church S. Benedetto, saw a man in a confessional 
confess his sins to a friar. A ray of sunlight penetrating through a broken win- 
dow played on the head and one shoulder of the man; its reflection in the confes- 
sional caused the most beautiful chiaroscuro.” There, we have the religious mood 
and Rembrandtesque poetry of light in Crespi’s Sacrament of Confession in Dres- 
den (Fig. 11). It is not only the observation of nature which led Crespi to this 
expressive chiaroscuro, but also the knowledge of Rembrandt, which is clearly re- 
vealed in his masterly Self-Portrait in Leningrad. 

The tradition of Crespi’s chiaroscuro was continued by his pupil Giovanni 
Battista Piazzetta (1682-1754), the outstanding Venetian painter of the XVIII Cen- 
tury. Piazzetta was a great realist. At the same time, he knew how to give striking 
expression to fervent religiosity in his ecclesiastic paintings, better than any Italian 
of the XVIII Century. A ray of singing light breaks into a darkened world and 
imparts the feeling of the ecstatic and supernatural. When Christ breaks the bread 
in the Emmaus picture in the Cleveland Museum, his face and hands flare up in 
the darkness. Extreme ugliness, caused by bizarre foreshortenings in the apostles’ 
features, proves how realism and spiritualism can go hand in hand. They did so in 
Rembrandt’s early works; 
they do it also in works 
by Piazzetta, who etched 
several plates “in Rem- 
brandt’s taste.” 

Piazzetta’s pupil was 
Giovanni Battista Tie- 
polo (1696-1770), the 
most splendid virtuoso of 
Venetian decorative ceil- 
ing-painting in the 
XVIII Century, the bril- 
liant impressionistic 
draftsman. He soon left 
FIG. 8, — MICHAEL WILLMANN. — Creation. — Breslau Museum, Germany. Piazzetta’s gloom behind, 
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FIG. 9. — BERNHARD KEIHL. — Sleeping Girl. — Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Michigan. 


bathing his works in blinding daylight and fragrant plein-air. Yet Rembrandt’s 
heritage also lives in his art, not so much in the bizarre costume figures “a la 
Rembrandt,” which populate his capricious series of etchings entitled Scherzi di 
Fantasia, as in the refinement of his technique of etching, in the mastery of half- 
lights, reflections and contours dissolving in luminous atmosphere. 

The glowing inwardness and devotion of Piazzetta’s religious painting found 
its strongest following among the church painters of Catholic Austria. Vienna 
was an outpost of Venice in the XVIII Century. The greatest Austrian painter 
of the XVIII Century, Franz Anton Maulbertsch (1724-1796), was a deeply re- 
ligious spirit, who painted his works for the glory of heaven rather than for 
worldly gain. He was at the same time a stupendous virtuoso of his craft and had 
one of the most original painter temperaments. The religiosity of the Counter- 
Reformation is still alive in his works. His altar pictures are prayers flaming to 
heaven in dazzling colors. He avoided no distortion, if it helped to enhance the 
expression. The hazy depth of the chiaroscuro procreates figures like specters and 
visions. Maulbertsch was indebted to the Dutch masters of the XVII Century as 
much as to the Venetians. The composition of the Raising of the Cross, in Vienna 
(Fig. 13), shows how he fused elements of Rubens and Rembrandt into one, 
whereby the soaring spirituality of the latter completely absorbs Rubens’ vitality. 
That the Rembrandt problem occupied Maulbertsch very strongly, may be de- 
rived from the delicate little painting Joseph Telling his Dreams, which trans- 
lates a Rembrandt etching into the tender shades of monochrome light. Rembrandt 
himself created such grisailles as models from which his pupils had to etch. 
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This grisaille may induce 
us to cast a fleeting glance at 
two specimens of the modish 
imitation of Rembrandt in the 
XVIII Century. Martin Jo- 
hann Schmidt (1718-1801), a 
pious Austrian church painter 
of remarkable qualities, was a 
contemporary of Maulbertsch. 
He was also a very good drafts- 
man and made numerous 
sketches which were collected 
by amateurs as far away as 
Russia, because of their deli- 
cate light éffectseachreved 
through a combination of metal 
point and bistre. He studied 
Rembrandt’s etchings eagerly, 
and wesee him here attempting 
a portrayal of Rembrandt him- 
self in the picturesque makeup 
of his early years (Albertina). 

The elder and the younger 
Zick (1725-1812), two very 
active mural painters of Southern Germany, readily took up the Rembrandt tra- 
dition. The elder Zick considered Rembrandt and Piazzetta as his masters. We see 
the result in this work by his pupil and son, Januarius Zick, representing the Bible 
story of Jahel and Sisera. The main group appears in a circle of bluish spectral 
light where Jahel shows the body to the amazed guards in the bizarre dress of 
Rembrandt’s Orientals. The weird light effect of this dramatic chiaroscuro takes its 
origin from early works by Rembrandt, in this case from the large Blinding of 
Samson, now in Frankfort. 

It is a long leap from the Catholic church painters of Italy and Austria to 
the cool reserved Anglican world of contemporary England and its splendid por- 
trait painters. Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), the sovereign ruler of the Royal 
Academy and arbiter of taste, rarely mentions Rembrandt in his famous Discourses, 
while the names of Raphael, Michelangelo, Poussin and Titian occur almost on 
every page. And when he does mention him, it is usually with censure. The aca- 
demic Neo-Classical taste demanded this attitude, yet if we turn to Reynolds’ works 
we are surprised to see that the most personal ones give the lie to his high-sounding 


FIG. 10.— STEFANO DELLA BELLA. — Flight into Egypt, etching. 
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criticism. Reynolds’ self-portraits, from the early to the mature ones, demonstrate 
that he had very carefully studied Rembrandt’s great art of portrait painting and 
quite consciously introduced some of its best effects into his noble and tasteful 
eclecticism. When he painted himself in the gown of an Oxford Doctor (1780) 
with the bust of Michelangelo, the effect was borrowed from Rembrandt’s late 
self-portraits in Vienna and in the Frick Collection, and from the Aristotle with 
the Bust of Homer. It is remarkable that this cleverly concealed influence came 
from mature works of Rembrandt, generally not the object of XVIII Century in- 
terest. Yet Reynolds, the sharp-sighted and intelligent collector, well understood 
the quality of a great painter’s craft. On numerous important drawings, we find 
the stamp of Sir Joshua’s collection. He owned late paintings by Rembrandt, 
which he almost dissected in order to discover the secret of their technical con- 
struction. He learned from Rembrandt pictorial methods, yet remained aloof from 
his spirit. 

We have to turn to the country where the very spirit of painting was most at 
home during the last centuries, 
in order to find the true tradi- 
tion of Rembrandt’s great and 
human art, namely, to France. 
The humblest, but greatest 
French painter of the XVIII 
Century was J. B. S. Chardin 
(1699-1779). The modest bour- 
geois note of the obscure artist’s 
work was always considered as a 
continuation of the Dutch tradi- 
tion in the XVIII Century. The 
quiet grandeur of his simple still 
lifes seems to us equal to the 
works of Cézanne. His contem- 
poraries already felt his affinity 
to Rembrandt. He treated man 
as a still life, meditative, full of 
mood. In the life-size Portrait 
of the Painter Aved as a schol- 
ar, 1743 (Fig. 12), Rembrandt’s 
setting is consciously taken up, 
yet Chardin also imbued his 
painting with Rembrandt’s hu- 
FIG, 11. —GUISEPPE MARIA CRESpr. — Sacrament of Confession. — Zwinger man warmth and quiet grandeur. 


useum, Dresden, Germany. 
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The contemporary critics 
unanimously attributed it to 
Rembrandt when it was exhib- 
ited in the “Salon,” and Char- 
din received the cognomen “Le 
Rembrandt de l'Ecole Fran- 
çaise.” 

The strong Dutch tradi- 
tion in Chardin’s art becomes 
plausible when we consider the 
date of his birth. He was one 
of the earliest masters of the 
French Dixhuitième. Born in 
1699, he was close in time to 
the era of Rembrandt. Jean- 
Honoré Fragonard, born in 
1732, whom popular miscon- 
ception identifies with the very 
spirit of trifling, frivolous Ro- 
coco, grew up in the rising tide 
of Neo-Classicism. In his os- 
cillating nervousness, he was a 
seismographer of the approach- 
ing Revolution. Fragonard’s 
education, besides his short ap- 
prenticeship with Chardin and 
Boucher, was typical of the Ecole de Rome. The pathos of classicist Roman Bar- 
oque art was the model of his beginnings. He drew assiduously from ancient re- 
mains and works of Italian art. We may ask: How does Rembrandt fit into this 
picture? 

Fragonard’s lifetime coincided also with the opening era of historicism, and 
the wider interest in artistic forms of the past. Because of his knowledge, he was 
appointed curator of paintings of the Louvre. He sketched not only from the 
works of artists of an idealistic type, but also from Dutch naturalists. He copied 
works by Rembrandt in Paris collections. He was most strongly attracted by those 
of the 1640’s, which excel in soft and moody chiaroscuro. He several times copied 
the so-called Carpenter’s Family of 1645. But he copied also drawings by Rem- 
brandt’s pupils, like the brilliantsketch ofa Boy Looking at a Print by Gerbrand van 
den Eeckhout, Musée Jay Cognacq, Paris (Fig. 14). In all these works, we notice 
Fragonard’s keen interest in the problems of light. What great inspiration he re- 


FIG. 12. —J. B. S. CHARDIN. — Portrait of the Painter Aved. — Louvre, Paris. 
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ceived for them from the works of Rembrandt and his pupils, can be noted in many 
of his creations, especially in his studies from nature. The Bull in the Stable (Al- 
bertina), a subject painted also by Rembrandt, is admirable for its soft fluid mas- 
tery of the chiaroscuro problem. The winged, flaming rhythm of Fragonard’s brush 
traces the heavy animal with its bulging, padded skin, with the subtlest.shades of 
light, which fall fully on its head and evoke reflections in the darkness. Frago- 
nard’s brush drawings reveal an even greater mastery of light. The dark tunnel of 
the Shady Avenue of Trees extends into endless depth, which opens into a trans- 
figured zone of light, while silvery shimmers filter through the dark foliage. 
Fragonard here followed the advice which was given to him by drawings of the 
Rembrandt circle. 
Whensthe-+V 111 
Century came to a close, 
France and Italy had con- 
tributed most to the keep- 
ing up of a great pictorial 
tradition. That century 
offers an oscillating as- 
pect with its variety of 
competing and conflict- 
ing trends and currents. 
In the XVII Century, 
the cultural trends of the 
Western world went on 
in the arts, religion, poli- 
tics, and science, without 
too much mutual inter- 
terences. In ‘the: XVITI 
Century, they influenced 
one another’s course more, 
tinged it, deviated it, even 
brokesit* up. Hence: the 
glittering, unstable as- 
pect which that fascinat- 
ing century offers in its 
fostering of feudal court 
art, pious church paint- 
ing, science, idealistic po- 
etry, and social revolu- 


FIG. 13.— FRANZ ANTON MAULBERTSCH. — Raising of the Cross. — Belvedere, Vienna. 


tion, at one and the same Photo P. & M. Frankenstein, Vienna. 
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time. The time was ripe for a syn- 
thesis disclosing the pattern of that 
century and preparing the ground- 
work for the coming one. Great cre- 
ative personalities undertook this 
synthesis in different fields. In the 
arts, it was a great painter, a native 
of a country which had become a 
marginal province of a center of 
artistic activity. So he had to draw 
from the European totality. The 
Spaniard Francisco de Goya, born 
in 1746, in his early development 
mirrors the pictorial achievements 
of the Western world which were 
transplanted from France, Italy and 
Germany to his native country. The 
painters of the French Dixhuitième 
and the Tiepolo tradition most 
strongly inspired the cartoons which 
he did for the Royal tapestry fac- 
torvirom 1770 to 1701 [hey are 
typical XVIII Century art, and 
form striking parallels to the works 
of Fragonard. With the French 


FIG. 14. — FRAGONARD. — Boy Looking at a Print, sketch after a print 
by Gerbrand van den Eeckhout. — Cognacq Jay Museum, Paris. 


and Italian pictorial tradition he received also that of Rembrandt. According to 
his own judgment, he saw in nature not lines, but only pictorial masses, shadows 
and reflections of light in space. This predisposed him to thinking in terms of Rem- 
brandt. À detail from a late tapestry cartoon, the Boy on a Ram of 1791 (Chi- 
cago), may serve as an example. With Goya we arrive at the turning point. How 
he laid the foundation for the coming century in his mature and late works, will 
form the subject of our next discussion. 


OTTO: BENESGH, 


FOUR MODERN FRENCH 
ILLUSTRATED BESTIARIES 


FIG. 1.— H, DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. — Swans, Bestiary illustration. 


IT IS thousands of years 
since the struggle between 
man and beast ended in the 
complete physical triumph of 
the former. For centuries ani- 
mals have been suffered to 
live and procreate, mainly to 
serve the master race’s materi- 
al ends — or because they no 
longer “matter.” But they 
have continued to occupy a 
surprisingly large placein his 
thoughts, since they still sat- 
isfy essential psychologic 
needs. Men cannot help be- 
ing drawn to the creatures 
who give them the only loy- 
alty upon which they can 
count, and who divert and in- 
terest them by their individu- 
al behavior — part human, 
part primitive, and part in- 
triguingly inscrutable. So it 
has been throughout all his- 
toric time. Animal forms and 
animal instincts have per- 
petually reasserted a place in 
our world and thoughts as we 
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try to understand ourselves, 
and failing, reexamine their 
seemingly simpler natures. 

In the last fifty years, 
while the main trend of art has 
been unrepresentational, four 
of the leading European paint- 
ers, as well as a larger num- 
ber of other artists in America 
and abroad, have made a par- 
ticular study of animal forms. 
And in each case their draw- 
ings have been naturalistic. 
For some reason, apparently, 
animals do not suggest ab- 
straction as easily as human 
beings do, or the works of hu- 
man hands and brains. Evi- 
dently, artists feel they have 
yet fully to master animal 
movements, their form in dif- 
ferent poses, the quality of 
their outward texture, and 
the expression of their inner 
nature. Above all, achieving 
pictorial expression of inner 
nature attracts the best tal- 
ents, since it is one of the 
highest attainments in art. It is the same quality that gives life to a human por- 
trait. 

Yet these modern representations of animals have hardly any other common 
denominator in art than their realism. Animals can be as varied in contour as 
their makers. Edouard Manet made some entrancing studies of cats in their more 
eccentric as well as characteristic poses. His successors of the French School con- 
tinued his tradition with equal sincerity and simplicity. Thus we find that Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, the pitiless, witty observer of café life, dropped his sarcasm when 
he drew animals and birds for Jules Renard’s Histoires Naturelles, and that Pic- 
asso, who hardly ever before has cared to represent anything as the camera 
would show it, let alone to draw purely decorative compositions, has recently 
once more completely changed his style in order to represent animals. 


FIG. 2.— PIERRE BONNARD. — Swans, Bestiary illustration. 
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Bonnard and Dufy are the other two important artists of the international 
school centered in Paris, whose animal illustrations the writer proposes to discuss: 
Bonnard because he, too, successfully illustrated Renard’s Histoires Naturelles 
only a few years after Toulouse-Lautrec; and Dufy because his Bestiaire with 
rhymed text by Guillaume Apollinaire, forms a connecting link with Picasso, 
and is the most “decorative” use of animal forms in book illustrations, of our pres- 
ent era. 


se La Souris: : 


Belles journées, souris du temps, 
2) Yous rongez peu a peu ma vies 
Dieu! je vais avoir vingt-huit ans, 
Et mal vécus, à mon envie. 


FIG. 3. — RAOUL DUFY. — Mouse, Bestiary illustration. 
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Comme un éléphant son ivoire, 
J'ai en bouche un bien précieux. 
Pourpre mort!. J'achète ma gloire 
Au prix des mots mélodieux. 


FIG. 4, — RAOUL DUFY. — Elephant, Bestiary illustration. 


Of other artists, suggested previously, the writer will name only three ex- 
amples, leaving it for those who are interested to make further additions and 
their own comparisons. The illustrations in question are either not really for 
bestiaries, or they would too greatly expand the scope of this article. But the 
three are artists of renown: Alexander Calder, whose exceedingly clever outline 
studies of animals for Aesop’s Fables (Harrison of Paris 1931) are related either 
by chance or intention to the equally amusing designs of Jean Cocteau; Marc 
Chagall’s etchings for La Fontaines Fables which were supposed to be ready in 
1927, but were never completed in the publisher Vollard’s lifetime; and Galanis 


Nos mouches savent des chansons — 
- Que leur apprirent en Norvège 

Les mouches ganiques qui sont. 

Les divinités de la Nneige.. | 


FIG. 5. — RAOUL DUFY. — Fly, Bestiary illustration. 


studies for Buffon (1939), which would be a perfect subject for comparison with 
Picasso’s etchings and aquatints for the same author, if they were more successful 
technically and esthetically. As it is, they cannot bear the juxtaposition — which 
is either a compliment to Picasso or a sad reflection on Galanis’ interpretation! 

There is naturally a tendency on the part of all artists to select certain famil- 
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iar animals of distinctive character. 
Every subject drawn by Lautrec was 
chosen by at least one of the three other 
artists whose work is the subject of this 
article. All but three of Picasso’s ani- 
mals had been used by the others before 
him — which made his task harder, one 
would suppose. Similarly, most of the 
Dufy and Bonnard subjects were also 
used by one or more of the others, al- 
though there are sixty-eight Bonnard 
sketches altogether counting the cover, 
as compared with twenty-three in Lau- 
trec’s book, thirty in Dufy’s, and thirty- 
one in Picasso’s. 

Surely, therefore, these successive 
artists must have known the work of 
their predecessors in this specialized 
subject — not only because they chose 
species of animals which corresponded 
more than haphazardly, but also be- 
cause they were each leading figures in 
the art world, and were aware of the 
challenge presented to them. Lautrec’s 
book appeared in 1899, Bonnard’s about 
weg’ > SX A wearagy 1905 (it is undated), Dufy’s in ror1, 

foros RER ER and Picasso’s in 1942 although substan- 

ric 6.— Fly illustration of the XVI Century tially completed in 1939. To be sure, 

Dufy was not famous in 1911, but he 

has become so since, and the others were renowned artists at the time they un- 
dertook the illustrations in question. 

Of the four artists, not one has copied another in any essential particular. It 
is quite noticeable how the same subject, even in a similar pose, is so very differ- 
ent. Perhaps as close as any, are the swans by Lautrec and Bonnard (Figs. 1 
and 2) or the spiders by these same artists. Yet it is actually recorded that Bon- 
nard knew Lautrec’s illustrations and hesitated to attempt a series for the same 
text. First he must have realized the comparison that critics would make; and sec- 
ond, he knew that Lautrec’s had not been well received. Actually, however, the 
two men’s treatment of the subject is very different. Only in economy of means 
and subtlety of artistry are they really comparable. Lautrec’s illustrations are in 
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lithographic crayon, while Bonnard’s are in pen and ink. Lautrec’s are much 
larger than Bonnard’s and more highly finished. They were made into an expen- 
sive book, while the latter’s were mechanically reproduced and reduced in size by 
line plates for a cheap edition. The Bonnard series are more than three times as 
numerous. Yet each set is fine in its own peculiar way. And it would almost seem 
that each is equally rare. The Lautrec series was only printed in an edition of 
one hundred copies, nearly all of which must have been — one hopes — care- 
fully guarded. The Bonnard series, on the other hand, was printed in a small 
paper-bound duodecimo which sold for 3 frs. 50 centimes, or the then equivalent 
of less than seventy cents. As a result, it is more than likely that hundreds of 
copies have perished, and that many of those which remain are dog-eared and 
dilapidated on the open 
shelves of public libraries, or 
forgotten in those private 
homes where books are not 
thrown away by the younger 
generation. 

The Dufy Bestiaire, on 
the other hand, has no close 
relation to the two books 
which we have just compared 
with one another. Not only is 
Apollinaire’s text in a differ- 
ent medium (poetry) than 
Renard’s which Lautrec and 
Bonnard illustrated, but it is 
in other ways subtly different. 
It has classical allusions, and 
a kind of prophetic quality of 
tragic events to come, as well 
as a nostalgia for bygone days. 
Did Apollinaire sense the ap- 
proach of World War I 
whose end he just failed to 
surviver Dufy’s designs are 
admirable decorative pat- 
terns, roughly gouged out of 
wood by the artist himself 
while living in a cheap hotel — | 
for students. They are by no FIG, 7, —H. DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. — Rabbits, Bestiary illustration. 
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means as accomplished as Lautrec’s, nor as subtle as Bonnard’s. They are much 
larger in scale than either, and would almost seem to have been meant for tex- 
tiles, like the excellent designs he actually did make for the Lyonese silk firm of 
Bianchini & Ferrier. There is one design (Fig. 3), which is an almost perfect 
case in point. The composition is admirable, the flowers and fruit entrancing, 
but the mouse which was supposed to be the subject of the cut is lost in the left- 
hand foreground. No doubt this device was intentional — to give a humorous 
twist, and the proper scale. But the result is mainly a decorative pattern. It is 
also printed from a piece of wood carving which would shame a more technically 
proficient artist. For freshness, and a feeling for primitive French folk-art, are 
among Dufy’s strongest qualities. 
Other Dufy designs while 
no less decorative, are even 
better. The elephant) (Pic: 
4), for example, is like an 
East Indian embroidery. The 
fly (Fig. 5) is strikingly simi- 
lar to some woodcuts (Fig. 6 
“1 ¢. |". | is an example). in an early 
Le Chien ss XVI Century Bestiary print- 
* = ed at Mondovi; Italy, of 
which the only copy of the 
first edition is in the Harvard 
Library. It is hardly likely 
that Dufy knew this book, of 
which even thesecond edition 
is exceedingly scarce. The re- 
lationship must be one of the 
spirit—a similar vision on 
the part of two artists living 
four hundred years apart and 
in different countries. But the 
coincidence is striking enough 
to warrant mention. A similar 
instance comes to mind be- 
tween William Blake’s relief, 
etched and printed Songs of 
Innocence of 1789, anda XIV 
ne ee Century French manuscript 
FIG, 8. —H. DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. — Dog, Bestiary illustration. treatise (which later came to 
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the British Museum) by Cybo, 
Monk of Hyerés. The resem- 
blances, again, are startling, but 
almost certainly purely coinci- 
dental. 

Before going on to the work 
of Picasso, something further 
should be said about the Lautrec 
and Bonnard animal designs 
which preceded them. Both are 
very able, but Lautrec’s are the 
more finished, more elegant, and 
more psychologically interesting. 
To the writer’s mind, indeed, 
Lautrec’s Histoires Naturelles is 
the most distinguished illustrated 
book of the last half century, 
even though many others will 
outpoint it in size, “color” or 
showmanship. It is most unfortu- 
nate that it was, as previously 
noted, printed in so small an edi- 
tion. While handsomely done, the 
book was issued in quite simple 
decorated manila paper wrap- ~~ ws 
pers, with a pen and ink design FIG. 9, — PIERRE BONNARD. — Waterflies, Bestiary illustration. 
of Lautrec’s on the upper cover. This design, too, is rendered by lithography, 
and there is nothing about the book which would have prevented an edition of 
five hundred, a thousand, or even more copies, unless it was the wish of the artist, 
or author, and an assumption on the part of the publisher, Floury, that it would 
not be very popular. 

The book is divided into twenty-two chapters, for which gray lettered half 
titles are furnished, giving the name of the animal about which the ensuing essay 
has been written. It is these half titles which contain Lautrec’s entrancing draw- 
ings made by crayon (with the exception of the cover design and the last subject 
in the book — the horse). On the whole, the quality is unusually even; the sub- 
tlety, sincerity and absence of display equally marked. Lautrec is currently noted 
for his use of colors. All these lithographs are in black and white, with the half 
tones naturally made by the lithographic crayon. But they prove Goya’s conten- 
tion that every color can be rendered this way if the object is convincingly enough 
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drawn. One’s imagination instantly supplies the omission. 

Although Lautrec is not bitter nor mocking here as he nearly always was 
in other drawings, he still renders, with particular success, those creatures which 
are somewhat ominous: the hawk, the spider, and the bull. Yet nothing could be 
more appealing than his mouse or his rabbits (Fig. 7) the latter in three poses, 
munching a vegetable, alert, and running away. His dog (Fig. 8) seated by the 
fire is a moving figure, lonely and brooding in spite of the warmth, because his 
master is away. The wonderful outline of a young pig at rest is a masterly study 
of tissue, fat, and underlying bone structure. The snail crawls out of his shell 
with a silvery undulance that beggars description. Altogether, Lautrec has exe- 
cuted a masterpiece which will bear comparison with the best books of any 
period — one which al- 
so proves him one of the 
top masters in drafts- 
manship regardless of 
period. 

Bonnard’s pen and 
ink sketches are super- 
ficially comparable, but 
actually very different, 
as explained before: 
They are much more 
summary and impres- 
sionistic although still 
within a realistic frame- 
work. He often places 
his animals in landscape 
scenes, but frequently 
reduces them to the very 
simplest form as in his 
ants, his earth worm, 
and his rendering of a 
rooster weather vane. 
Bonnard’s rabbits are 
less successful than Lau- 
(res Bas sate al one 
spider and snail. In- 
deed, his whole average 
is hardly as high, but 
certain of his sketches 


FIG. 10. — picasso. — Wasp, Bestiary illustration. 
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picasso, — Crayfish, Bestiary 
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are really astonishing, 
particularly when one 
considers how cheap a 
book they were destined 
for and printed in. For 
example, his flea shown 
on a woman’s half- 
clothed lower body is a 
masterpiece, prefiguring 
later work by Matisse. 
His water-flies (Fig. 9) 
are unfortunately quite 
invisible because of the 
small scale, but the ren- 
dering oiscativematea 
drinking place beneath 
a great tree, around 
whom the flies are pre- 
sumably buzzing, is a 
complex, marvelous and 
powerful landscape, ren- 
dered with the simplest 
means and the fewest pos- 
sible strokes of the pen 
and brush. His cow 
shows a wonderful pat- 
tern of dappling; his cat 
and his ape are eerie 
rather than ominous — 
this difference, noticeable every now and again, brings out a subtle distinction 
between his talent and Lautrec’s. 

In other words, for a cheap book, Bonnard’s Histoires Naturelles is very 
notable. Comparatively speaking, it has risen as greatly in price as Lautrec’s in 
today’s market, and the designs it contains are not “originals” but reproductions. 
Nevertheless, his book too, will live, and help to place Bonnard as a great illus- 
trator as well as a great painter. 

In the 1930’s, Vollard, surveying the scene from his Olympian heights as the 
leading art book publisher of the world, must have known all three books which 
have been described. In his productive lifetime each one of them had been pub- 
lished. One wonders whether it was he or Picasso who had the idea for another 


Fic, 12. — picasso. — Wolf, Bestiary illustration. 
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PICASSO. — Pigeon, Bestiary illustration. 
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book of this nature. Probably it was Vollard. No one better appreciated the im- 
portance, as well as the magnificence, of which the illustrated book is capable. 
Choosing Picasso to do a bestiary, however — if he did do so— was a stroke of 
genius. There has been nothing like this in Picasso’s work before. And perhaps 
that is exactly why Picasso, versatile genius that he is, was persuaded to try it. 

The thirty-one etchings were begun in 1937 and were presumably as nearly 
finished as they are in their 1942 published form at the time of Vollard’s death in 
1939. His etchings are even larger than Dufy’s Bestiaire woodcuts, and more 
powerful. They are liberally added to with aquatint imprinted with traces of the 
author’s fingerprints, and scratched with the sharp end of his burin, so that, be- 
yond any intaglio plants that the writer has ever seen, they resemble pen and wash 
drawings. They mark a new step in technical achievement for which Picasso no 
doubt owes some debt to Stanley William Hayter, at whose studio in Paris he is 
said to have learned much about the various engraving techniques.” 

But these etchings illustrating selected examples of Buffon’s text are in many 
cases unfinished, and therefore more than usually uneven. Was Vollard’s death the 
reason they were not completed? It appears likely. Also there is reason to believe 
that Picasso was hostile to Fabiani’s publication of his designs duing the period 
of the German occupation of Paris. In respect to reticence, perfection, and subtle 
taste, Picasso’s designs are well below Lautrec. But in originality of technique and 
power they in many respects transcend that earlier master. Strangely enough, they 
are both remarkably naturalistic and decorative — two elements which Picasso 
has usually renounced in his work. On first sight one is dumbfounded — can this 
really be Piccaso? And when one realizes that it is, one marvels again at his ver- 
satility and draftsmanship. 

It is quite clear that Picasso selected the subjects first, and that the text is sec- 
ondary. This is proved not only by the consideration that it was Vollard’s policy to 
order the illustration first and to let the text play a minor role,’ but also by the fact 
that ten of the etchings, as published, have no text at all accompany them. This is 
also further evidence that the series is unfinished. Some of these are among the 
very best: the wasp (Fig. 10), the crayfish (Fig. 11), the lizard, and the grass- 
hopper. 

. The Dufy woodcuts are really not comparable to the Picasso animals except 
in size and decorative effect — occasionally to some degree, in power, as for ex- 
ample, his serpent, flea, goat and octopus. The Bonnard sketches are also difficult 
to compare with them due to their slight, ephemeral nature which was what Bon- 
nard and his publisher wanted for the cheap little book in question. Therefore, al- 


fe on H. Barr, Picasso, Fifty Years of His Art, 1946, p. 210. 
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= most all comparison must be. 
a made with Lautrec’s smaller 
and more delicate litho- 
graphs. But here they have 
met their match — one might 

as well say, their master. 
Like Lautrec, Picasso is 
concerned with the inner na- 
! ture of the animal, a point 
which is mostly ignored by 
| Duty. His rendering of all 
~~ malevolent creatures is par- 
ticularly masterful, in keep- 
ing with what many people 
think of his attitude toward 
human beings. He complete- 
ly analyzes them—as does 
Lautrec. Picasso’s monkey, 
his ram, his bull, and wolf 
are amongst the finest animal 
studies ever made in the his- 
tory of art. Once having seen 
they wolt (Pico 12)xeone can 
never forget it, drawn in gray 
and white as if seen uncer- 
tainly through the shades of 
the falling night in a snow- 
storm. The wolf’s fangs are 
bared and may be dripping, 
too, but one cannot see this quite clearly enough. Most indicative of all is his 
stance, with tail toward the observer, but head turned back, ready to move in 

either direction, depending on his judgment of the chances. 

Other of Picasso’s creatures are witty; particularly the ostrich which runs 
across the desert with its awkward gait and absurd expression. The hen, while 
motherly, has a sharp eye out for her own interests, but the rooster is grotesque, 
and the three birds of prey — eagle, vulture, and hawk — are not only unfinished 
but rather too much alike to carry conviction. Two subjects are even gentle: the 
pigeon (Fig. 13) and the deer. The first named resembles an exquisite Chinese 
watercolor, in design and in its flowing line. The beautiful deer derives from pre- 
historic cave studies, like those at Altamira in Spain, although here, too, some ori- 


Pee pervier : 


FIG. 14. —H. DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. — Hawk, Bestiary illustration. 
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ental influence can be felt. 

Last, but not least, are the decorative compositions: the crayfish, the wasp, 
and the grasshopper, to cite three examples. The crayfish (Fig. 11) conveys un- 
believeably the effect of his markings as seen through the shimmering water. The 
wasp and the grasshopper would make wallpaper designs, or block prints of re- 
peating pattern. In this respect they resemble and transcend Dufy, but they lie at 
a lower plane than Lautrec, none of whose designs could be so circumscribed. 

Moreover, Lautrec’s bull, and his hawk (Fig. 14) excel with simpler means, 
and less showy bombast, the power of Picasso’s renderings of these same subjects. 
Like Picasso’s wolf they send shivers down one’s spine, and yet they are made by 
a few simple strokes of the lithographic crayon. Picasso could not— or did not 
— do this with such simple means. He used all the tricks in the technician’s bag. 
For this reason, as well as for the evenness of quality, his immaculate taste, and 
also because of Lautrec’s obvious sympathy for the creatures he depicts, the writer 
feels Lautrec’s book is the finest of the group. 

This brings us, full circle, back to the opening paragraph of this article. Lau- 
trec was a dwarf, a tragic figure, who died young and who exhausted his physical 
forces on his art, and on whatever else he may have felt would make his life bear- 
able. One is surprised when he treats any human being with gentleness. In this re- 
spect the portraits of his mother are notable. But animals, he must have realized, 
were as physically “hunted” or “oppressed” as he was. So he turned his gentler 
side toward them in a rare moment of compassion and understanding, and with it, 
a peculiarly happy expression of his great artistic talent. 

It is welcome news to hear that a European publisher* will soon give us a fac- 
simile of Lautrec’s book in a good sized edition. For various reasons, Bonnard, 
Dufy, and Picasso, are less likely to appear in this series of great illustrated French 
books. But perhaps this article may cause them to be considered. 


PHILIP HOFER. 


4. Albert Skira, Lausanne. 
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Direco ANGULO INicuez.—Alejo Ferndndez.—Seville, 
Laboratorio de Arte de la Universidad de Sevilla, 
1946, 27 pp., 48 pls. 

The University of Seville has started a new series of 
books devoted to Andalusian artists. The first volume, 
written by Dr. Dieco ANGULO, deals with Alejo Fer- 
nandez, the Cordoba-born painter who shaped the taste 
of Sevellian painters and art-lovers during the first part 
of the XVI Century. The author sketches the life of 
Fernandez against the background of Seville at a time 
when this city was the center for trade with the Spanish 
American colonies, The cultural life of the city kept pace 
with its increasing material prosperity—a condition 
which encouraged the flourishing of the arts. 

Dr. ANGULO studies thoroughly Alejo Fernandez’s most 
important works within the frame of the Renaissance. 
Both the Italian and the Flemish traditions are notice- 
able in them. Dr. ANGULO detects a certain parallelism 
between Quentin Massy’s and Ferndndez’s art which 
would be more than difficult to explain in terms of “in- 
fluences.” What actually makes of Alejo Fernandez a 
Renaissance painter, even if only a minor one, is his 
sense of well defined spatial depth which was already 
visible in his works of the Cordoba period, and attains 
its best expression in the Last Supper—one of the finest 
Quattrocento pictures painted in Spain. 

It was from 1508 to his death, in 1545, that Fernandez 
became the leader of the Sevillian painters. Unfortu- 
nately, some of his works of this period were destroyed 
at the beginning of the last Spanish Civil War, like the 
retable of Don Sancho de Matienzo painted for the Con- 
vent of Villasana de Mena (Burgos). Extant are, how- 


ever, among other works, the Virgin of the Rose (Seville, 
Santa Ana), and the retable of Maese Rodrigo, in the 
Cathedral of Seville, the iconographical arrangement of 
which is the result of a happy collaboration between the 
creative artist and a learned churchman, according to 
the author of this monograph. 

Dr. ANGULO also studies paintings which are obvi- 
ously related to the art of Alejo Fernandez, though they 
do not seem to be by his hand. He has thus succeeded in 
giving a brief yet clear outline of Renaissance painting 
in Seville up to the time when Pedro de Campaña filled 
the scene with his personality. 

The University of Seville’s new series of short mono- 
graphs has got off to a good start with Dr. ANGULO’s 
book, and there is reason to hope that the forthcoming 
volumes will not deviate from the scholarly standard 
which has thus been set. 

José Lépez-Rey. 


Dieco ANGULO INiGUEZ.—V eldzquez. Como Compuso sus 
Principales Cuadros.—Seville, Laboratorio de Arte de 
la Universidad de Sevilla, 1947, 103 pp., 42 ills. 


Dr. Dieco ANGULO studies the transformations under- 
gone in some of Velazquez’s pictures by what may have 
been reminiscences of other artists’ works. The small 
book is actually an amplification of the article on the 
same subject published by Dr. ANGULO two years ago. 
This article was discussed by me in my review of the 
Spanish periodical “Archivo Español de Arte” (1940- 
1946) which appeared in the January, 1948, issue of the 


“Gazette” (p. 61). 
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Pure C. JoHNsoN—Mies van der Rohe—New York, 
Museum of Modern Art, 1946, 772 x 10, 208 pp., 190 
ills. $7.50. 

Chicago was destined to be not only the birthplace of 
the most significant architectural movement in America 
in the Eighties, but, recently, also the host of two of the 
larger segments of what remained of progressive archi- 
tectural and industrial art education of pre-Nazi Ger- 
many, namely, Moholy-Nagy and Mies van der Rohe. 
Undoubtedly, the more important is Mies, whose Amer- 
ican career during the past ten years indicates that his 
creative energies have not been depleted nor his influ- 
ence diminished. 

As if in honor of his forty years of significantly pro- 
ductive life, and in celebration of his American decen- 
nial, the Museum of Modern Art exhibited a reptesenta- 
tive selection of his projects and realized buildings in 
the form of models, blueprints, sketches, and pictorial 
reproductions in November, 1947. PHILIP C. JOHNSON, 
consultant to the Department of Architecture of the 
Museum, who was largely responsible for the exhibition, 
wrote the text for the beautifully illustrated catalogue 
under review. He provides a clear and concise chrono- 
logical survey of the architect’s life and his architectural 
development since 1907: his “Schinkelesque” period, 
1919; the experimental period, 1919-1925; the German 
period of maturity, 1925-1937, which saw the realization 
of the epoch-making Weissenhofsiedlung in Stuttgart, 
the German pavilion in Barcelona, the Tugendhat house 
in Brno, and a number of brilliant projects for “court- 
houses” and civic buildings; finally, his American period, 
1937-1947, largely devoted to the re-creation of the plant 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology, in Chicago. The 
Kast period also includes some remarkably novel solu- 
tions in residential and commercial buildings, a small- 
city museum, and a concert hall. 

Throughout his career Mies was interested in the cre- 
ation of furniture. His contributions to that division of 
domestic art—some of them of extraordinary ingenuity 
and wide influence—have been suitably recorded in text 
and illustration. 

The wealth of illustrations for the architectural divi- 
sion and their effective disposition, give an excellent vis- 
ual account of the evolution of Mies’ career—even 
though the average intelligent reader will ponder over 
the esthetic or educational purpose of the structural de- 
tails illustrated. 

The relatively brief text complements excellently the 
illustrations and the excerpts from Mies’ writings ap- 
pended to it. Mr. JOHNSON shows frankly his whole- 
hearted admiration for Mies’ work. But in his effort to 
emphasize the originality of his architectural conceptions 
he gives the impression that, except for the early Schink- 
elesque phase, Mies developed in a near-vacuum. Archi- 
tects and other artists dislike the art historian’s practice 
of pointing out stylistic influences or the interdependence 
of contemporaries. Yet such relations are inevitable in 
modern life. The whole process of borrowing ideas and 
transforming them by assimilation, is of the essence of 
human interdependence and often the very measure of 
distinction between the greater, like Mies, and the lesser 
architects who cannot rise above their sources of inspira- 


tion. I wish, therefore, that Mr. JOHNSON had gone fur- 
ther in showing that other men besides Schinkel and 
Doesburg had played a part in the career of Mies, and 
that his later development bore the mark of more than 
merely coincidental analogies with contemporary archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting. Perhaps such compara- 
tive analysis would have changed materially the scope 
of the book, or he may be reserving the material for an- 
other study of Mies. 

Dimitri TSELOs. 


Artists on Art, from the XIV to the XX Century, com- 
piled and edited by ROBERT GOLDWATER AND MArco 
Treves, with 100 illustrations—New York, Pantheon 
Books Inc., 1945, 9 x 6, XV-498 pp. $4.50. 


There is a special charm about anthologies, which 
does not fail to pervade the one under discussion, whose 
authors had the excellent idea of devoting theirs to the 
written thoughts on art expressed by artists over almost 
six centuries. 

The material gathered is weighty, and its selection, in 
addition to considerations relevant to the intrinsic in- 
terest of the documents dug out of impressively rich 
archives, was motivated by their rarity and, especially, 
their novelty in art literature. Works already known in 
print have either been altogether eliminated from the 
choice, such as Reynolds’ Discourses, or are represented 
by appreciably fewer quotations even when they hap- 
pened to be numbered among the most interesting testi- 
monies of artists’ writings extant, such as Leonardo’s 
Notebooks, Delacroix’ Journal, or Van Gogh’s Letters. 
Moreover, the emphasis in the selection has been put on 
foreign texts, which cover almost half of the contents, 
the Italian and Spanish section having been taken care 
of by Marco Treves, while the editing and translation 
work of the French, German and Russian texts fell to 
ROBERT GOLDWATER, who also took over the responsibility 
for the English and American sections, as well as the 
final editing of the entire volume. 

As stated in the latter’s Introduction, which gives a 
broad outline of the general theme developed in that 
volume, the authors’ concern was “not with the artist as 
a writer, but with the painter and the sculptor as he 
deals with his own profession, discussing the problems 
and the aspirations he knows because he is a creative 
member of it.” Quoting again a sentence of Constable, 
which also appears on the first page of the volume, 
among the epigraphs—“I am anxious that the world 
should be inclined to look to painters for information on 
painting”—the Introduction further states that “it is in 
this spirit, and with this alone as a guide that the ma- 
terial . . . has been assembled.” Theoretical and even 
strictly esthetic discussions, biographical data or com- 
ments, the artists’ ventures in the world of letters as such 
or in art criticism, have thus all been entirely elim- 
inated. It is worth noting in this respect the truly scien- 
tific, and therefore entirely self-sacrificing spirit, brought 
by the authors to their task, since such limitations of the 
assigned program could certainly not also be applied to 
the scope of the research .that the present volume in- 
volved. It is to be hoped that the large amount of ma- 
terial that the authors had to sacrifice in order to remain 
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within the frame of their purpose, will eventually be 
used by them in anthologies where the same fascinating 
subject—the writings of Artists on Art—could be treated 
in the light of the esthetic and, especially, art critical 
value of such texts. Incidentally, the same volume could 
also be happily extended to embrace the most recent evi- 
dence of the same kind, since the authors were obliged 
by the very wideness of their inquiry to limit it to the 
artists born prior to 1890 inclusive. 

But, as has often been remarked, it is always much 
harder to keep within the confines of a rigid plan than 
to disregard any limitations and draw freely on the 
material as it grows, extending the plan of a volume in- 
definitely. Did not someone say that it would take him 
no thought to prepare a five-hour talk but at least a 
day’s work to draft a ten-minute speech? 

Within the frame judiciously outlined by the authors, 
the contents of their volume embodies masterfully the 
development of artistic thought throughout the modern 
phase of history. Moreover, they succeed in offering 
pages of fascinating reading, bringing us into vivid con- 
tact with the artists whose works we have so often ad- 
mired and about whose secret and sometimes subcon- 
scious motivations it is both instructive and humanly 
enjoyable to learn. 

As was to be expected, Italian texts—with the excep- 
tion of Dürer’s, Lambert Lombard’s and Nicholas Hil- 
liard’s—cover the entire field prior to the XVII Cen- 
tury, which is represented by a group of Italian artists, 
by two Spanish ones, by Rubens, for Flanders, and by 
Lebrun, Poussin and Coypel, for France, It is interesting 
to note that among the early Italian authors quoted, such 
artists as Alberti, Vasari, or to a lesser extent, Cennini, 
were especially prolific in the written word and were 
known more for their writings than for their creative 
art, which explains the relatively large space given to 
this section of the book. And this is not too surprising, 
since in the period to which they belong, Italian art, in 


the very midst of the Renaissance apogee, was already 
carrying within it the germs of its coming exhaustion 
from a magnificent cycle of art flowering. And the artists 
of such periods have always inclined toward theoretical 
discussions and written dissertations. Incidentally, it is 
in their texts that the coming fate and tendencies of the 
corresponding school of art can often best be discerned. 
And this is certainly true of Leonardo’s Notebooks, as it 
will later be of Delacroix’ diaries and of all the XIX 
Century’s artists who, apparently again for the same 
reason, also represent a large section of the book. Of 
course, we would hardly dare to present this as an im- 
mutable law of the parallel evolution of art and artistic 
thought. The abundance of theoretical discourses in the 
French XVII Century, for instance, does not share in 
that law nor in that evolution. It is merely a result of 
the academic dictatorship which for a time threatened 
to deviate French art from its natural, spontaneous, and 
ultimately unavoidable development. 

But this would lead us far beyond the purpose of this 
review, and we can only find in the many thoughts that 
this book stimulates, another sign of its definite value. 
It is not a book to read through and dismiss. It is one to 
keep on your desk for reference, and especially as a 
source of meditation and inspiration for further research 
in the same field, and for the general understanding of 
the hidden undercurrents of artistic creation. 

As a Post Scriptum, we cannot omit mentioning the 
excellent biographical notes on the artists quoted, which 
are especially concerned with the period of the artist’s 
life to which the quoted text belongs; the interesting and 
well-chosen illustration; the eight-page bibliography, 
and the as long and valuable index; and, especially, the 
many cross-references scattered throughout the book and 
which enable the reader to tie up the various quotations 
and discover the link between the texts of the different 
artists and the relationship between the artists them- 
selves. 

AssrA R. VIsson. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTOR 


DAVID E, FINLEY, Director, National Gallery of Art, Washington, and President of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums, made a speech at Worcester, vee on April 10, 1948, an important portion of which 
the “Gazette” is pleased to offer to a wider audience in the more lasting form of an article entitled: 
Tribute of the National Gallery of Art at the 50th Anniverary of the ee of the Worcester Art 
Museum: Goals and Responsibilities of American Museums Monee. e Dole SR PS ee 1s page 


RACHEL WISCHNITZER was a contributor to the “Gazette” as early as in 1935 and, more recently, in 1943 
(Vol. XXIII, p. 89) and 1945 (Vol. XXVII, p. Take Her study of The Paintings of the Synagogue at 
Dura-Europos, the Upper Register. . . + . page 
is part of a book by her on The re rhone in the Paintings of ihe Dae Synagogue to be pub- 
lished shortly by the University of Chicago Press, with whose permission it appears in the “Gazette.” In 
1935, following the expedition in which Dura-Europos was excavated, the “Gazette” published articles on 
the subject by Count du Mesnil du Buisson who, with Prof. M. I. Rostovtzeff and Prof. Clark Hopkins, 
was in charge of supervising that expedition. Articles on the paintings of the Dura Synagogue by Mrs. 
Wischnitzer were published in the “Journal of Biblical Literature” and the “Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Academy for Jewish Research.” Her coming book is devoted to a more thorough analysis of these 
paintings, including the identification of their subject matter, as well as the clarification of their under- 
lying concept and general plan. 


GUSTAVE LEBEL, a former student of the Ecole des Chartes who died during the war, became known 
particularly for bringing to light a neglected French XVI Century painter, Antoine Caron. French XVIII 
Century art, and especially the art of the portrait in the French school of painting of the XVI Century, 
belonged to his special field of study. As early as in 1909 he contributed to the “Gazette” an article on a 
portrait by Jean Clouet. The paper which he read before the XV International Congress of the History of 
Art in London in 1939 remained unpublished and appears posthumously in this issue, under the title: Brit- 
GSH Tench Ariistic Relahonsin the XVI Century. «1s 9 «6 os ee à Le + ee pave 


OTTO BENESCH has now returned to Vienna as Director of the Albertina. While in the United States, he 
was a frequent contributor to the “Gazette.” Author of a book on Rembrandt (1935), among many others, 
he is represented in our volume of Mélanges Henri Focillon by an article on Rembrandt and the Gothic 
Tradition. To the same field of interest were related the lectures he delivered in 1946 at the Phillips Memo- 
rial Gallery, Washington, D. C., now to be published in the “Gazette.” In this issue, we present the first 
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part of that material: Rembrandt’s Artistic Heritage (1) From Rembrandt to Goya. . . . . . . page28r 


PHILIP HOFER, Curator of Printing and Graphic Arts, Harvard Library, was formerly Adviser to the Spen- 
cer Collection at the New York Public Library (1929-1934) and Assistant Director of the Morgan Library 
(1934-1937). He is a trustee of several institutions such as the Smith College, Northampton, Mass. and, in 
Boston, the Museum of Fine Arts, the Athenaeum and the Institute of Contemporary Art. He was general 
editor and part author (with Miss Agnes Mongan and Mr. Jean J. Seznec) of the handsome volume on 
Fragonard Drawings for Ariosto (1945) and has contributed to many periodicals in his field, including the 
“Gazette,” which now publishes his article on Four Modern French Illustrated Bestiaries . . . . page 


BIBLIOGRAPHY in this issue. . page 
is by DIMITRI TSELOS, Tastieute “af Fine Arts Ne York oo. JOSE “LOPEZ. “REY, Tone 
of Fine Arts, New York atv cry) and MRS, ASSIA R. VISSON, Managing Editor and Secreta to the 
Council of the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” 


The illustration on the cover is: Raouz Dury. — Mouse, Bestiary illustration. 
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